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SPEECH OF MR. CLINGMAN, OF NORTH CAR- 


OLINA, ON THE QUESTION OF SLAV 


(Thirtveth Congress, first session. 
sentatives, December 22.) 


[CONTINUED.] 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

It is often asserted, however, Mr. Chairman, in 
declamation rather than in argument, that the 
Declaration of Independence proclaims all men to 
be free and equal; that that declaration has never 


been repealed ; and that, being now in 


should control the action of the Government. 
That declaration was made to dissolve the politi- 
cal bonds which connected us with Great Britain. 
Its validity for that purpose cannot be question- 


ed, and the'act as such is still in force. 


reasons Which induced the Congress to take such 
a decisive step formed no part of the act itself. 
It might as well be insisted that the reasons giv- 
en in the report of a committee recommending the 
passage of a bill formed a part of the law itself. 
The declaration, as made, was supported by a 
most able and eloquent popular appeal to the peo- 


ple of the colonies and to all the world. 


made in behalf of States, every one of which then 
It never oc- 


held and continued to hold slaves. 
curred to any one in that day, that the 


and statements contained in the declaration be- 
came a part of any of the State Constitutions or 
Even had it been other- 
wise, it has since been superseded by the Consti- 
tution of the United States; just as the old Arti- 
cles of Confederation, which were once undoubt- 
edly in force, by that act lost their validity, and 
cannot therefore, in any manner, now influence 
the action of Congress. As soon, however, asthe 
people of the Territory have made a republican 
form of government for themselves, the Constitu- 
tion takes the general legislative powers from 
Congress, and gives them to the new State. 


REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


of the United States. 


Iam now brought, Mr. Chairman, to 


sideration of a great question in our political sys- 
tem, What is a“ republican form of government,” 
such as the United States guaranties to every 
State in the Union? Eminent men, with whom I 
am accustomed to act on many questions, hold 
that it gives such a control over the form of the 
State Constitutions as I cannot sanction. On a 
former occasion, in this House, when opposition 
was made to the admission of Florida into the 
Union, on account of the pro-slavery character of 
her Constitution, I took occasion, when support- 
ing her elaims to admission, to express my dissent 
from those doctrines. Others have maintained 
that this feature of the Constitution was intended 
to exclude slavery entirely from the Territories 
and the States ; while, with a third class, theterm 
“republican” is understood to be synonymous 
with perfect equality, politically, of all persons 
Whatever. What is a “republican form of gov- 
ernment?’ I know, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
indisposition on the part of some to go into such 
considerations, They are indifferent to every- 
thing that does not promise an immediate result. 
Many sneer at abstractions and contemn inquiries 
into the fundamental principles of government. 
If, sir, by remaining ignorant of the great princi- 
ples which have regulated the rise, progress, and 

estruction of Governments and States, we could 
escape entirely the action of these principles, 


d 


— perhaps, “ignorance” would be 


ut no man escapes-the action of the national 
aws by remaining ignorant of them. The force 
of gravity acts as violently upon the clown as it 

; o understands it: 
aws. The wind and the waves ef the ocean strike 
ir raha mg 

ir f 

as they do the sides of the best built whip direct” 
ed by those who are familiar with the stormy seas. 


e in the’ stream 


does upon the philosopher 
with as much violence the rude 
and directed in profound ignorance 


Ifa man should sleep in his cano 
immediately above the cataract of Ni 
would not thereby suspend 


the motions of a steam-engine should be 


ed with its powers. The laws which control the 
courses of States and the action of Government 
are not less fixed and certain than those which 


erate in the physical world. 


. What, then, is a “republican form of govern- 
hat system which is to control the politi- 
cal destinies of the people of the American Union? 


ment,” t 


psy, einen are few terms in ~ 
more t to define precisely. : 
in the Federalist, admits as much. In 


and Johngon’s dictionaries, the books of the kind 


State Ww 
iti in more than one.” Im this defi- 
ar they seem to follow Addison. Worcester, 
Who has published the latest and most compre- 
gies dlntony, sage: A Repablie may, be 
ter, it is vest, Peak aristocracy. | e 






* ability, or a privileged class 
his is” Fp oad s _of persons.” 
wrt thesame with Mc eu’s 

ublic of Laws. 


House of Repre- 


N as to himsel: 
tion of that current. He who is seleeted toate 


their combination, be able to preve 


-tion or abuses of the third. Such a Government, 
he thought, would, by its Executive, secure the 
strength of monarchy ; by its Senate, 


and wisdom of aristocracy ; and by 
insure that its action would be d 
Roman Government of his day, th 


manner pointed out and predicted 


Government, because the word “ R 
applies to, that system. Not only 
construction, but it sustained the 
computed that the whole number 
owned 


slaves, 


refute.” 


tracing these evils to their origin, 


to this tendency in their Governm 
Mr. Mason, his coll 


principles of the Government.” 


yet been made in this country; bu 


and, in conclusion, declared “that, 


fate of republican government, we 


ly pointed out.” 


spoke favorably of the condition o: 
Mr. Hamilton, of New York, said 


ple?” Inthe same speech, he sai 





ERY. 


force, it 


But the 


It was 


opinions 


the con- 


« bliss. 


he 
acquaint- 


op- 


Walker's 


a “ Re- 
the 


can government,” making referen 
cratic spirit. 


he said: “ What is the inference 


can principles will admit. Let on 
Legislature hold their places for 


for life.” 
It may seem a little singular, 
that all reference in these debates 


slaves. 


it appear in what sense the framers of the Con- 


form of government.” 
the Whole, it stood thus: 


and its 
State by the United States.” 
Why guaranty the ezisting laws 
Constitutions, because they estab 
were not “republican,” and must 


never intimated by any one that 


posed basis of representation, said 


“He had some apprehensions, 
give disgust to the 

been intimated by hi 
Ohio excluding free negroes; to 
prevent free ne 


have no doubt but that the 
has resuli 


negroes to vote. And; 


that if, out of sympathy, 


to disturb that 


teen and twenty years of age 
vote? Why is it that, even 

of the human 
which the 

in the latter 
chance ts attain the 


icati 
eny that man 











sagacious of political writers, considers a Repub- 
lic as a mixture of the features of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy, in equal proportions—so 
that any two of these powers or estates might, by 


promotion of the public good. He regarded the 


est, healthiest, and most perfect condition, though 
it afterwards decayed and was destroyed 


say, looking on this Government with the disin- 
terested eye of a stranger and a captive, 
nounced it the most perfect Republic that had 
ever been known. I refer particularly to this 


Roman word, invented to designate, and always 
cal and aristocratic features predominate in its 


mestic slavery in its most extensive form. Dur- 
ing more than three hundred years, 
riod of its greatest strength and prosperity, it was 


three times as great as the number of freemen. 
Athenius states that he knew many Romans who 

m and twenty thousand slaves. A single 
Freedman, ia thé ‘reign of Augustus, had a¢quir- 
ed, at the time of his death, above four thousand 


If we come down to our own times, we find that 
these views of political writers were familiar to 
the minds of the framers of our Constitution, and 
constant topics of discussion in the Convention. 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said: “The evils 
we experience flow from the excess of democracy. 
The people do not want virtue, but are the dupes 
of pretended patriots. In Massachuset 
been fully confirmed by experience that they are 
daily misled into the most baneful measures and 
opinions by the false reports circulated by de- 
signing men, and which no one on the spot can 


Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, observed, “that the 
general object was to provide a cure for the evils 
under which the United States labored; that. 


found it in the turbulence and follies of democra- 
cy ;’ and argued in favor of a Senate, as a check 


eague, “ argued strongly for 
an election of the larger branch by the people. It 
was to be the grand depository of the democratic 


Mr. Madison said: “ No agrarian attempts have 


a levelling spirit, as we have understood, have 
sufliciently appeared in a certain quarter to give 
notice of the future danger. How is the danger 
to be guarded against on republican principles ?” 
He argued that a Senate, elected for the term of 
nine years, would perhaps answer the purpose ; 


than probable that we were now digesting a plan 
which, in its operation, would decide forever the 


to provide every guard for liberty that its preser- 
vation could require, but be careful to supply the 
defects which our own experience had particular- 


Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, said: “ Massa- 
chusetts cannot keep the peace one hundred miles 
from her capital, and is now forming an army for 
its support? How long Pennsylvania may be free 
from a like situation cannot be foreseen.” 
in reply to his colleague, (Mr. Sherman,) who 


late, the Government had entirely given way to 
the people, and had in fact suspended many of its 
ordinary functions, in order to prevent those tur- 
bulent scenes which had appeared elsewhere.” 
He asked Mr. Sherman whether the State at this 
time “dare impose and collect a tax on the peo- 


red with Mr. Madison in thinking that we were 
now about to decide forever the fate of republi- 


man and other republican Governments. 
on another occasion, he said, in debate, ‘“ They 
suppose seven years a sufficient period to give the 
Senator adequate firnmess, from not considering 
the amazing violence and turbulence of the demo- 
When a great object of Govern- 
ment is pursued, which seizes the popular pas- 
sions, they spread like wildfire, and become irre- 
sistible. He appealed to the gentlemen from New 
England, whether experience had not then verified 
the remark.” After referring to many countries, 


observations? That we ought to go as far, in or- 
der to attain stability and permanency, as republi- 


during good behaviour; let the Executive also be 


are in the sections of the Union having few or no 
I have not made the extracts, however, 
with any intention of showing this, but to make 


stitution understood the meaning of “ republican 
As the clause was origi- 
nally adopted by the Convention, in Committee of 


16. Resolved, That a republican Constitution 
laws ought to be guarantied to each 


altered? Though the words “its existing laws” 
were ultimately left out of the clause, it was 


Constitutions were not “ republican” because they 
sustained slavery. Gouverneur Morris, of Penn- 
sylvania, who said “that domestic slavery is the 
most prominent feature in the aristocratic coun- 
tenance of the proposed Constitution,” never pre- 
tended that it was not a feature of the Constitution 
of the United States itself; nor was there at that 
time a disposition manifested to place the black 
on an equal footing with the white race. The 
same Gouverneur Morris, in discussing the pro- 


Jectio with him against admitting the blacks into 
the census was, that the people of Pennsylvania 
would revolt at the idea of being put on a footing 
with slaves.” His colleague (Mr. Wilson) said: 
also, from the ten- 
dency of blending the blacks with the whites, to 
ple of Pennsylvania, as had 
colleague, (Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris.”) To show that similar feelings exist in 
the free States still, I might refer to the laws of 
the extraordina- 
ry provision in the new Constitution of Illinois, to 
groes from being admitted into the 
territory of that State; to the decision, the other 
day, of the State of Connecticut, by which the 
people determined, by a vote of four to one, that 
free blacks should not be allowed to vote. And 
as I have alluded to that matter, I will say that I 


question aright. I may be told that no mischief 
in Massachusetts from permitting 
sir, I have no doubt but 
all blind infants were 
allowed to vote, no political evil would have re- 
sulted, the number of either class being 
! rosperous Commonwealth. Nor 

is'it sufficient for me to hear it said that this or 


that particular negro is as in and as moral | colleges is greater than they ever had in former 
as the average of white voters. It is to find | times. This excess must be increased, too, here- 


females far better qualified to think just 
litical subjects than most men, and 
we find those among them not averse to the bus- 
tle of an election day. Many young men of eigh- 

are better politi- 
cians than other adult voters. Why is it, then, 
that all fémales are excluded from the right to 


men ie exc rare gp og bo 
t of suff: till ve attained an | 
wh ajority devel onan? Tt is no answer, 
ce, to say that all have an equal 
of twenty-one. So all 
you might on theca polosipt fix the pr tae 
same © pro 
ualifi on of voter a ami ion. You cannot 


of the excluded are qualified to into the free States of the Northwest. 
pe catarrigh od : as I have observed myself, is eminently true of the 
pie pa North Carolina ee es ae ee 
: te but for this emigration, population would increase 
 auhiied oo in that State as fast ‘as it could in any country, 
Be whic erie ie of life ameng the tee seacietien daw 
tists ; ; 0: e e en or 
they are inferior to the y the condition of the negro ion retard its 
INCIDENTAL at Ts D The ons of us and other 


But men stra a zraiow 
agi ) rai 
when I assert that he has no 





ate zones, lest I should arraign the justice of 
Providence, to maitain that all parts of the earth 
have equal advan of climate, soil, navigable 
streams, &c., and against the evidence of 
my senses, that the climate of Siberia is as pleas- 
ant as that of Italy, and the peninsula of Arabia 
as fertile as the ralley of the Mississippi? He 
who admits that one individual has naturally 
greater bodily ormental powers than another is 
guilty of the sang sort of impiety. The Scripture 
itself teaches, the while ten talents are given to 
some, @ single taknt only is given to others. The 
difference in theraces of men, as they have hith- 
erto existed in the world, are so obvious as to 
have always ar‘ested the attention of mankind. 
Whatever regrt may be felt among any set of 
philanthropists,it cannot be denied that in the 
peninsula of Irdia a population more than five 
times as great @ that of the whole United States 
is easier kept is subjection by the superior cour- 
age, strength, and talent, of a few Englishmen. 
The African faces have been preyed upon by 
every invader,from the earliest historic times— 
formerly by th) Egyptians, the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, and tle Saracens; in our own day by the 
English at the\south and the French on the north. 
The American Indians afford another striking in- 
stance. 

So great are the differences among races or na- 
tions of men, that they are observed readily by 
the most careless s' 
overlooked by legi ‘in framing constitutions 
of government, so that incalculable mischief is 
produced. Political systems have in all ages been 
made, by wise men, for those whose capacity was 
not sufficient to sustain them, and the ruins of 
which have been productive of misery. The con- 
dition of the Sjanish race on this continent af- 
fords to our eyesa mournful illustration of this. 

The total failwe of the emancipation of the ne- 
groes in the Wet Indies to answer the expecta- 
tions raised by the great care with which the 
British Government effected the measure, is so 
striking an instatce as to remind us of the benev- 
olent attempt to ciange the color of the Moor, re- 
corded in /Esop’sfable. It was a profound obser- 
vation of the mostphilosophic of human intellects, 
that we can only jovern Nature by obeying her 
laws. The force of this truth is acknowledged 
with reference to the daily transactions of men. 
They seek to avail themselves of the natural laws, 
and in building howes and ships, and in the vari- 
ous mechanic arts, ave a due regard to the qual- 
ities of the different substances they may employ, 
and their liability to be affected by different 
agents. In framing however, social and political 
systems, the principe announced by Bacon is dis- 
regarded and contenned frequently by legislators, 
who will not undersand that Providence has es- 
tablished moral lawsas determinate as those which 
govern the physical world, and who are astonish- 
ed, from time to time because, when acting in de- 
fiance of those laws, they cannot find the same re- 
sults as if their conduct had been in accordance 
with them. [ maintan, then, Mr. Chairman, that 
the people of Connecticut, in deciding that the 
negroes are not, ag aclass, capable of administer- 
ing our complicated republican system of Govern- 
ment, are sustained by the results of experience, 
observation, and sound philosophy. 


I have, however, occupied more time on this 
part of my subject than I at first intended. My 
main object was to show what was meant by “re- 
publican form of government,” in the Constitu- 
tion;.that it was not meant thereby to exclude 
slavery either from the States or Territories— 
much less did it mean shat sort of absolute politi- 
cal equality, in all resyects, which has never ex- 
isted as yet in any oneof the States. The Con- 
stitution of the Unitel States was made by men 
who had come chieflyfrom the middle and west- 
ern parts of Europe, aad who felt themselves un- 
der no obligations to sxtend its advantages to the 
negro race. 


If then, sir, I am right in the view I take of the 
meaning of the phrase,“‘ Republican Constitution,” 
Congress has no authprity to object to the admis- 
sion of any State, berause she tolerates slavery. 
The attempt to laude Missourt because her 
Constitution was like those of the old States, was 
& gross usurpation. Congress has the power to 
refuse the admission of a State for that reason, 
just as she has the power to object to admission 
because the State does not tolerate slavery ; but 
she has in neither casé no right under the Consti- 
tution. 

SLAVE REPRESENTATION, SLAVE LABOR, Ac. 

Having thus, Mr Chairman, glanced at some 
of the constitutional questions which have been 
in public discussions connected with this subject. 
I will ask the indwgence of the House while 
consider another ¢ass of topics. It is said by 
some, who object tothe existence of slavery in the 
territories that may hereafter be acquired, that 
the representation of three-fifths of the slaves, as 
provided for in the Constitution, is wrong; that 
it gives the Southern States an undue advantage; 
and that; if new skve territories be added to the 
Union, it will increase the evil. Those who urge 
this objection, sir, vould do well to recur some- 
times to the circumstances under which that 
Clause of the Consitution was adopted. In the 
debates of the Convention, Mr. Rufus King said 
he “had always expected that, as the Southern 
States are the rishest, they would not league 
themselves with the Northern, unless some re- 
spect were paid totheir superior wealth. If the 
latter expect thosepreferential distinctions in com- 
merce, and other sdvantages which they will de- 
rive from the comection, they must not expect to 
receive them without allowing some advantagesin 
return. Eleven of the thirteen States had agreed 
to consider slave in the apportionment of taxa- 
tion, and taxatin and representation ought to go 
together” Thtse preferential distinctions of 
commerce, and ihe other advantages anticipated 
by Mr. King, hive been enjoyed by the North. 
Every candid ian will admit that those powers 
of the Governmmnt have, for the last thirty years 
at least, been exercised to a greater extent than 
the men of thst day scem to have regarded as 
practicable an¢ desirable, and with even greater 
advantages toche North than they had anticipat- 
ed. For one, sir, I do not complain of this; butI 
do say that it is with no very good grace that 
those who participate in and still claim these ben- 
efits, should harp so much upon what they gave 
in exchange. But, Mr. Chai this consider- 
tion has, in apractical point of view, nothing to 
do with the subject of slavery in the territories. 
If slavery should be permitted to exist there, 
sinee the act of Congress forbids the importation 
of slaves after the year 180S from any other coun- 
try, none cauld be carried there except those that 
were taken from some of the United States. But 
those slaved are already counted and represented. 
It is obvious, therefore, that, by transferring part 
of the slaves from the old States to the new, you 
would not increase their numbers. Being repre- 
sented only in this House—the Senate, as all 
know, restson a different basis—you would in 
no wise increase the slave representation by the 
addition of new slave States. Whatever was 
added to their population by emigration from the 
old States, would to the same extent weaken the 
latter. 
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Mr. Chairman, 
to disturbances 


if twelve of the 
lished slavery, 
of necessity be 


the then State 


: “Another ob- 


This view of the case is so obvious, that, when 
I hear persons speaking of the “increase of sla- 
very ” and “strengthening the slave power,” they 
must pardon me for questioning their sincerity. 
Nor can any one entertain serious apprehensions 
that the slave States will overpower the free, and 
control the action of the Government. The free 
States are in the ascendency in all the branches 
of the Government, and their majority of more 
than fifty votes on this floor and in the electoral 


le decided that 


too 


01. po- 


after—nine-tenths of the territory in the North- 
sometimes 


west being intended to be carved into free States, 
and being more than can be filled up for centuries 
to come, and those States increasing as they do fast- 
er in population than the slave States. This circum- 
stance is sometimes referred to as evidence that 
the continuance of slavery is injurious to us as a 
nation. It may be remembered, however, that the 
view derived from the decennial census is well 
calculated to deceive. More than one hundred 
thousand foreigners annually arrive in the Unit- 
ed States, who settle down almost entirely in the 
free States. Those who emigrate from the old 
Northern States almost all go to the new free 


a w on the other hand, a very large 
paen ion of the old Southern States 


the other half 


in | of po OF ey ranean 
» | tions of such as live in cities, and are used as do- 








tators, though they are often . 


States. The Fg ve wants of the slave are sure | legal redress—practically, no redress at all. The 

master may force him to marry, or forbid his mar- 
riage; can sell him away from wife and children. 
He can force the lover to beat his beloved, the 
husband his wife, the child his parent. “A slave, 


ed by a pauper. it is due to truth, too, to state 
that the negro race in the Sonthern States, when 
considered with reference to their physical com- 
forts, industry, and moral qualities, are in advance 
of the same race, either in A-frica or in the North- 
ern States. I am ready to admit, sir, that the 
Southern States would be more prosperous, as a 
whole, if filled up with such a population as the 
freemen of this Union. The white race being su- 
perior to the black, of course @ Country filled 
with the former is more vigorous and prosperous 
than one filled with a mixed race. That, how- 
ever, is not the question to be settled. The abo- 
litionist must show that these very negroes, if set 
free, would be more productive a8 laborers, and 
more manageable as citizens, than they now are, 
Before they can accomplish this, they must, how- 
ever, account, in some satisfactory manner, for 
their inferior condition, not only in Africa, but 
where they have been liberated in the West In- 
dies and in the Northern States. As we have the 
negro race in the country, and cannot get rid of 
them, the true question is, whether they can be 
better disposed of in any other‘mode. Whatever 
evils may be attendant on the condition of sla- 
very, will be rather aggravated by crowding them 
together in a few States. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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For the National Era. 


LETTER OF THEODORE PARKER, OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


to be provided for, because he can never be own- | 





[CONTINVED.] 

DEBATES IN THE STATE CONVENTIONS. 
_When the several States came to adopt the Con- 
stitution, some hesitancy was shown at tolerating 
the slave trade, or even slavery itself. In the 
Massachusetts Convention, Mr. Neal would not 
“favor the making merchandise of the bodies of 
men.” General ‘Thompson exclaimed, “Shall it 
be said, that after we have established our own 
independence and freedom, we make slaves of 
others?” Washington has immortalized himself, 
“ but he holds those in slavery who have as good 
a right to be free as he has.” All parties deprecat- 
ed the slave trade in most pointed terms. “ Slavery 
was generally detested.” It was thought that the 
new States could not claim the sad privilege of 
their parents ; that the South itsedf would soon 
hate and abolish it. “Slavery is not smitten by 
an apoplexy,” said Mr. Dawes, “yet it has re- 
ceived a mortal wound and will die of consump- 
tion.” This reflection, with the “tobacco” and 
“navigation laws,” turned the scale. Patrick 
Henry was no son of New England, but knew 
well on what hinges her political morality might 
turn, by what means, and which way. 

In the New York Convention, Mr. Smith could 
“not see any rule by which slaves were to be in- 
cluded in the ratio of representation; the very 
operation of it was to give certain privileges to 
men who were so Wicked as to keep slaves ;” to 
which Mr. Hamilton replied, that “without this 
indulgence no union could possibly have been 
formed. But . . considering those peculiar ad- 
vantages which we derived from them, [the South- 
ern States,| it is entirely just that they should be 
gratified. T—he Southern States possess certain 
staples, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c., which must be 
capital objects in treaties of commerce with for- 
eign nations ; and the advantage .. . will be felt 
in all the States.” 

In the Pennsylvania Convention, Mr. Wilson 
considered that the Constitution laid the founda- 
tion for abolishing slavery out of this country 
though the period was more distan/ than he could 
wish. Yet “the new States . . . will be under 
the control of Congress in this paricular, and sla- 
very will never be introduced amongst them ;” 
“ yet the lapse of a few years, and Congress will 
have power to exterminate slavery from within 
our borders.” 

In the Virginia Convention, Governor Ran- 
dolph regarded the slave trade as ‘infamous ” and 
“detestable.” Slavery was one of our vulnerable 
points. “Are we not weakened by the popula- 
tion of those whom we hold in slarery ?”’ he ask- 


in itself and disgraceful to mankind.” He would 
not admit the Southern States [Georgia and the 
Carolinas] into the Union, unless they agreed to 
the discontinuance of this disgraceful trade.” Mr. 
Tyler thought “nothing could justify it.” Pat- 
rick Henry, who contended for slavery, confess- 
ed “Slavery is detested—we feel its fatal effects, 
we deplore it with all the pity ofhumanity.” “It 
would rejoice my very soul that every one of my 
fellow-beings was emancipated.” Said Mr. John- 
son, “Slavery has been the foundation of that im- 
piety and dissipation which have been so much 
disseminated among our countrymen. If it were 
totally abolished, it would do much good.” 

In the North Carolina Convention it was found 
necessary to apologize for the pro-slavery charac- 
ter of the Constitution. Mr. Iredell, in defence, 
said, the matter of slavery “was regulated with 
great difficulty, and by aspirit of concession which 
it would not be prudent to disturb for a good 
many years.” “tis probable that all the mem- 
bers reprobated this inhuman traffic [in slaves, | 
but those of South Carolina and Georgia would 
not consent to an immediate prohibition of it.” 
“‘ Were it practicable to put an end to the import- 
ation of slaves immediately, it would give him the 
greatest pleasure.” “When the entire abolition 
of slavery takes place, it will be an event which 
must be pleasing to every generous mind and 
every friend of human nature” Mr. McDowall 
looked upon the slave trade “as a very objec- 
tionable part of the system” Mr. Goudy did 
not wish “to be represented with negroes.” 

In the South Carolina Convention, Gen. Pinck- 
ney admitted that the Cardlinas and Georgia were 
so weak that they “could not form a union strong 
enough for the purpose of effectually protecting 
each other ;” it was their policy, therefore, “to 
form a close union with the Eastern States, who 
are strong;”’ the Eastern States had been the 
greatest sufferers in the Revolution, they had 
“lost everything but their country and their free- 
dom ;” “ we,” the Carolinas and Georgia, ‘‘ should 
let them, in some measure, partake of our pros- 
perity.” But the Union could come only from a 
compromise ; “we have secured an unlimited im- 
portation of negroes for twenty years.” We have 
obtained a right to recover our slaves, in whatever 
part of America they shall take refuge, which is 
a right we had not before.” “We have made the 
best terms for the security of this species of prop- 
erty it was in our power to make ; we would have 
made better it we could, but, on the whole, I do 
not think them bad. No one in South Carolina, 
it seems, thought slavery an evil. 

Thus the Constitution was assented to, as “the 
result of accommodation,” though containing 
clauses confessedly “founded on unjust princi- 
ples.” The North had been false to its avowed 
convictions, and, in cern “higher tonnage du- 
ties were imposed on foreign than on American 
bottoms,” and goods imported in American ves- 
sels “paid ten per cent. less duty than the 
same goods brought in those owned by foreign- 
ers.” The “ navigation laws” and the “ tobacco ” 
wrought after their kind; South Carolina and 
Georgia had their way. The North, said Gouv- 
erneur Morris, in the National Convention, for 
the “ sacrifice of every Prgel le of right, of ev- 
ery impulse of humanity,” had this compensation, 
“to bind themselves to march their militia for the 
defence of the Southern States, for their defence 

inst those very slaves of whom they complain. 
hey must supply vessels and seamen in case of 
foreign attack. The Legislature will have indefi- 
nite power to tax them by excises and duties on 
im p ' 

Still, with many there lingered a vague belief 
that slavery sme} soon nen _ Inthe first Con- 
gress, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, admitted that 
‘it was an evil habit.” Mr. prt bs Mr. Mad- 
ison both thought that Congress | ad “the right 
to regulate this business,” and, “‘if they see prop- 
er, to make a proposal to purchase all the slaves.” 
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ed. Colonel Magon thonght the trade “ diaboligal | 


what must belong to his master.” No contract 


master’s side. 


systematic violence of general laws, or the 


do ; his food, clothing 
least he can do with. 


nations, and pay no wages. 
simple forms, as the plantations 
cabins costing little.” 


tions, or whims, or frolics, or dissipations ; 


and often is.” “Let us bestow.upon them 
worst, the most unhealthy 


duties and labor” Said Mr. efferson, “ 


us at every step. Man is certainly not cruel 
nature, even in the barbarous state. 


selfishness. 


of this country and this age. 


bought and sold, beaten asa beast. 


whelmed and crushed by their condition, are 


desire their freedom, and are kept in slave 


greater number than the whole population 
colonies in 1776. 


indeed terrible. 


oppression, with all the subordinate partic 


in bondage. But even this is not always 
Take the mass of slaves together, and an 


and unprincipled race.” 


It is often said that the evils of Slavery are 
aggerated. This is said by the masters. But 


it is well known what that is. 


Moses Grundy, Frederick Douglas, and W. 
Brown, are before the publi 
could easily be learned from 
of Southern newspapers, conjectured from 


mass of misery which the i 


with Slavery.” 


mand, the parties be torn asunder, separated 


torn from her husband’s arms, forced to the 
For the chastity of the 
fence ; no more than for the chastity of sheep 
swine. Many are ravished in tender years, 
is the last, insult and outrage the 
added to this race of Americans. 
ed as “natural and illegitimate.” 

“ prostitution ;’ sacred and permanent 


slave is wholly in 
are more valuable than 


mulattoes; its 1 
the slaves’—masters owning 


gave such slaves their freedom. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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master can beat,” maim, or mangle h 
Ian the slave has sheoretcally, 20 complete and 


oner. “Oh! yes, sir. They were 


is one who is in the power of his master, to whom) 
he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of 
his person, his industry and his labor; he can do 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire anything but 


tween master and slave, however solemnly mad 

and attested, is binding on the master. Is the free, 
born child of the freeman likewise theoretically 
subject to his father? Natural and instinctive 
affection prevent the abuse of that power. Th¢ 
connection between father and child is one of 
guardianship and reciprocal love—a mutual gain | 
that of master and slave is founded only on the 
interest of the owner; the gain is only on the 


The relation of master and slave begins in 
violence ; it must be sustained by violence—the| 


regular violence of individual caprice. There is 
no other mode of conquering and subjugating 
aman. Regarding the slave as a thing, “an in- 
strument of husbandry,” the master gives him 
the least, and takes the most that is possible. He 
takes all the result of the slave’s toil, leaving only 
enough to keep him in a profitable working con- 
dition. His work is the most he can be made to 


shelter, am the 
ca Southern Planter?” in 
his “ Notes on Political Economy as applicable to 
the United States?’ says to his fellow slavehold- 
ers: “ You own this labor, can regulate it, work 
it many or few hours in the day, accelerate it, 
stimulate it, control it, avoid turnouts and combi- 
You can dress it 
plainly, feed it coarsely and cheap, lodge it on 
0, house it in 
“The slaves live without 
beds or houses worth so calling, or family cares, 
or luxuries, or parade, or show; have no relaxa- 


stead of sun to sun in their hours, are worked 
from daylight till nine o’clock at night. Where 
the free man or laborer would require a hundred 
dollars a year for food and clothing alone, the 
slave can be supported for twenty dollars a year, 


and degrading sort of 


whole commerce between master and slave is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas- 
sions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 
part, and degrading submission on the other.” 

The idea of slavery is to use a man as a thing, 
against his nature and in opposition to his inter- 
ests. The consequences of such a principle it is 
impossible to escape ; the results of this idea meet 


In our 
present civilization, man is far from being brutal. 
There are many kind and considerate slavehold- 
ers, whose aim is to make their slaves as comfort- 
able and happy as it is possible, while they are 
slaves; men who feel and know that slavery is 
wrong, and would gladly be rid of it; who are 
not consistent with the idea of slavery. Let us 
suppose, in this argument, there are ten thousant 
such who are heads of families in the United 
States, and ninety thousand of a different stamy, 
men who have at least the average of huma 


Now, under the mildest and most humane d 
masters, slavery commonly brings intensity ¢ 
suffering. The slave feels that he is a Man,a 
Person, his own Person, born with all a mars 
unalienable rights; born with the right to lile, 
to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He ses 
himself cut off from these rights, and that, bo, 
amid the wealth, the refinement, and culture, 
He feels his degra- 
dation, born a man, to be treated as a thng, 
Here ind 
there is one with a feeble nature, with affections 
disproportionately strong, attached to an owner 
who never claimed all the legal authority of nas- 
ter—and this man may not desire his freedom. 
Some hear of the actual sufferings of the free 
blacks, or exaggerated reports thereof, and fear 
that by becoming free in America they might ex- 
change a well-known evil for a greater or a worse. 
Others have become so debased by their condi- 
tion, that the man is mainly silenced in their con- 
sciousness, the animal alone surviving, contented 
if well fed and not overworked—and they de not 
wish to be free. Suppose that these three classes, 
the feeble-minded, the timid, and the men over- 


numerous as the humane portion of the meters, 
are one-tenth of the whole, or 300,000. Tht rest 
are conscious of the qualities of a man. They 
nly 
by external force—the systematic force of ptblic 
law, the irregular force of private will. ‘The 
number of this class will be-about 2,700,040, 
the 


The condition of the majority of the slaws is 
They have no Rights, ang are 
to be treated not as Men, but only as Things ; 
this first principle involves continual violenct Su zens, with the vast variety of objects connected 
of their condition, which shall now be touchéi on 
as briefly as possible. A famous man said in pub- 
lic, that his “slaves were sleek and fat ;” thejbest 
thing he could say in defence of his keeping men 


dance of testimony compels the conviction, that 
they are miserably clad, and suffer bitterly from 
hunger. So far as food, clothing, and shelter, are 
concerned, the physical condition of the mass of 
field-slaves is far worse than that of condemned 
criminals in the worst prison of the United States. 
House-slaves and mechanics in large towns fare 
better; they are under the eye of the public. 
Farm-slaves feel most the poignant smart. ‘The 
plantations are large, the dwellings distant, the 
ear of the public hears not the oppressor’s v 

lence. “The horse fattens on his master’s ey¢” 
saysthe proverb; but the farm-slaves are commil- 
ted mainly to overseers, the Swiss of slavery, 
whom Mr. Wirt calls “the most abject, degrad 


story of the victim, when told by his oppressor— 
The few slaves 
who can tell the story of their wrongs, show that 
Slavery cannot easily be represented as worse 
than it is. Imagination halts behind the fact, 
The lives of Moses Roper, of Lunsford Lane, of 


and prove what 
e advertisements 


laws of the Southern States, or foretold outright 
from a knowledge of human nature itself—that 
the sufferings of three millions of slaves form a 
imagination can never 
realize, till the eye is familiar with its terrible 
details. Governor Giles, of Virginia, calls Sla- 
very “a punishment of the highest order.” And' 
Mr. Preston says, “Happiness is incompatible 


In the most important of all relations, that of 
man and wife, neither law nor custom gives pro- 
tection to the slave. ‘Their connection may at 
any moment be dissolved by the master’s com-| ¢ 


ever, husband and wife, child and mother; the 
| infant may be taken from its mother’s breast, ar 
sold away out of her sight and power; the wife 


of another—for the slave is no Person, but a Thing. 
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GENERAL CASS AND THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The Washington Union publishes a correspond- 
ence between General Cass and several gentlemen, 
| who, learning that he had lately communicated 
his opinions on thé Wilmot Proviso to Mr. A. O. 
P. Nicholson, of Nashville, Tennessee, desire him 
to publish it in the Union. The Generai prompt- 
ly assents. The Letter to Mr. Nicholson is dated 
December 24th, 1847, and we extract from it all 


that relates to the subject of slavery in the Pro- 
viso: 


“The Wilmot Proviso has been before the 
country some time. It has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed in Congress, and by the public press. I 
am strongly impressed with the opinion that a 
great change has been going on in the public 
mind upon this subject—in my own, as well as 
others ; and that doubts are revolving themselves 
into convictions, that the principle it involves 
should be kept out of the National Legislature, 
and left to the people of the Confederacy in their 
‘respective local-governments. 

“The whole subject is a comprehensive one 

ard fruitful of important consequences. It woul 
be ill-timed to discuss it here. { shall not assume 
that responsible task, but shall confine myself to 
suvh general views as are necessary to the fair 
exhibition of my opinions. 
_ “We may Well regret the existence_of slavery 
in the Southern States, and wish they had been 
saved from its introduction. But there it is, and 
not by the act of the present generation ; and we 
must deal with it as a great practical question, in- 
volving the most momentous consequences. We 
have neither the right nor the power to touch it 
where it exists; and if we had both, their exer- 
cse, by any means heretofore suggested, might 
lead to results which no wise man would willingly 
eacounter, and which no good man could contem- 
Hate without anxiety. 

“The theory of our Government presupposes 
that its various members have reserved to them- 
elves the regulation of all subjects relating to 
what may be termed their internal police. They 
tre sovereign within their boundaries, except in 
those cases where they have surrendered to the 
} General Government a portion of their rights, in 

irder to give effect to the objects of the Union, 
vhether these concern foreign nations or the sev- 
tral States themselves. Local institutions, if 1 
may so speak, whether they have reference to 
jlavery, or to any other relations, domestic or 
public, are left to local authority, either original 
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or derivative. Congress has no right to say that 
there shall be slavery in New York, or that there 
shall be no slavery in Georgia; nor is there any 
other human power, but the people of those States. 
/ respectively, which can exchange the relations 
existing therein ; and they can say, if they will, 
We will have slavery in the former, and we will 
abolish it in the latter. 
“In various respects the Territories differ from 
the States. Some of their rights are inchoate, 
and they do not possess the peculiar attributes o1 
sovereignty. Their relation to the General Gov- 
ernment is very imperfectly defined by the Con- 
stitution ; and it will be found, upon examina- 
tion, that, in that instrument, the only grant of 
power concerning them is conveyed in the phrase, 
“ Congress shall have the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States.” Certainly this phraseology is 
very loose, if it were designed to include in the 
grant the whole power of legislation over persons 
as well as things. The expression, “ the territory 
and other property,” fairly construed, relates to 
the public lands, as such, to arsenals, dock yards, 
forts, ships, and all the various kinds of property 
which the United States may and must possess. 
“But surely the simple authority to dispose of 
and regulate these, does not extend to the unlim- 
ited power of legislation; to the passage of all 
laws, in the most general acceptation of the word ; 
which, by the by, is carefully excluded from the: 
sentence. And, indeed, if this were so, it would 
render unn another provision of the Con- 
stitution, which grants to Congress the power to 
legislate, with the consent of the States, respect- 
ively, over all places purchased for the “ erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards,” &c. 
These being the “ property” of the United States, 
if the power to make “needful rules and regula- 
tions concerning” them includes the general pow- 
er of legislation, then the grant of authority to 
regulate “the territory and other property of the 
United States” is unlimited, wherever subjects 
are found for its operation, and its exercise needed 
no auxiliary provision. 
“Tf, on the other hand, it does not include such 
power of legislation over the “ other property” of 
the United States, then it does not include it over 
their “territory ;” for the same terms which 
grant the one grant the other. “Territory” is 
here classed with property, and treated as such ; 
and the object was evidently to enable the Gene- 
ral Government, as a property holder—which, 
from necessity, it must be-——to manage, preserve, 
and “dispose of” such property as it might pos- 
sess, and which authority is essential almost to 
its being. But the lives and persons of our viti- 
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with them, cannot be controlled by an authority 

which is merely called into existence for the pur- 
pose of making rules and regulations for the dis- 
ition and management of property. 

“Such, it appears to me, would be the con- 

struction put upon this provision of the Constitu- 

tion, were this question now first presented for 

consideration, and not controlled by imperious 

circumstances. The original ordinance of the 

Congress of the Confederation, passed in 1787, 

and which was the only act upon this subject in 

force at the adoption of the Constitution, pro- 

vided a complete frame of government for the 

country north of the Ohio, while in a territorial 

condition, and for its eventual admission in sepa- 

rate States into the Union. And the persuasion 

that this ordinance contained within itself all the 
necessary means of execution, probably prevented 
any direct reference to the subject in the Consti- 
tution, further than vesting in Congress the right 
to admit the States formed under it into the 
Union. However, circumstances arose which re- 
quired legislation, as well over territory north of 
the Ohio, as over other territory, both within and 
without the original Union, ceded to the General 
Government; and, at various times, a more en- 
larged power has been exercised over the Terri- 
tories—meaning thereby the different Territorial 
Governments—than is conveyed by the limited 
grant referred to. 

“ How far an existing necessity may have ope- 
rated in producing this legislation, and thus ex- 
tending, by rather a violent implication, powers 
not directly given, I know not. But certain it is, 
that the principle of interference should not be 
carried beyond the necessary implication which 
produces it. It should be limited to the creation 
of proper Governments for new countries, acquir- 
ed or settled, and to the necessary provision for 
their eventual admission into the Union, leaving, 
in the mean time, to the people inhabiting them, to 
regulate their internal concerns in their own way. 
They are just as capable of doing so as the people 
of the States; and they can do so, at any rate, as 
soon as their political independence is recognised 
by admission into the Union. 

“ During this temporary condition, it is hardly 
ient to call into exercise a doubtful and in- 
ous authority, which questions the intelligence 
of a respectable portion of our citizens, and whose 
limitation, whatever it may be, will be rapidly ap- 
proaching its ion—an authority which 
would give to Congress despotic powers, uncon- 
trolled by the Constitution, over most important 
sections of our common country. For, if the re- 
lation of master and servant may be ted or 
annihilated by its legislation, so may the relation 
of husband and wife, of parent and child, and of 
any other condition which our institutions and 
the habits of our society . What would 
be thought, if Congress should undertake to pre- 
scribe the of marriage in New York, or to 
regulate the authority of mts over their chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania! And yet it would be as 
vain to seek one justifying the interference of the 
National ture, in the cases referred to, in 
the original States of the Union. I speak here of 
the inherent power of Congress, and do not touch 
the question of such contracts as may be formed 
with new States when admitted into the Confed- 
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Government, and to apply them to new territory, 
should new territory be acquired, would seriously 
affect our tranquillity. 1 do not suffer myself to 
foresee or to foretell the consequences that would 
ensue; for I trust and believe there is good sense 
and fecling enough in the country to avoid 
them, by avoiding all occasions which might lead 
to them. 

“ Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of 
any jurisdiction by Congress over this matter ; 
and € cai in favor of leaving to the people of any 
territory which may be hereafter acquired, the 
right to regulate it for themselves, under the gen- 
eral principles of the Constitution. Because— 
“1, I donot see in the Constitution any grant 
of the requisite power to Congress ; and I am not 
disposed to extend a doubtful precedent beyond 
its necessity, (the establishment of Territorial 
Governments when needed,) Jeaving to the inhab- 
itants all the rights compatible with the relations 
they bear to the Confederation. 

“2. Because I believe this measure, if adopted, 
would weaken, if not impair, the union of the 
States; and would sow the seeds of future discord, 
which would grow up and ripen into an abundant 
harvest of calamity. 

“3. Because I believe a general conviction that 

such @ proposition would succeed, would lead to 
an immediate withholding of the supplies, and 
thus to a dishonorable termination of the war. [ 
think no dispassionate observer at tlie seat of Gov- 
ernment can doubt this result. 
“4, If, however, in this I am under misappre- 
hension, I am under none in the practi¢al opera- 
tion of this restriction, if adopted by Congress, 
upon a treaty of peace making any acquisition of 
Mexican territory. Such a treaty would be re- 
jected just as certainly as presented to the Senate. 
More than one-third of that body would vote 
against it, viewing such a principle as an exclu- 
sion of the citizens of the slaveholding States 
from a participation in the benefits acquired by 
the treasure and exertions of all, and which should 
be common to all. I am repeating, neither ad- 
vancing nor defending these views. That branch 
of the subject does not lie in my way, and I shall 
not turn aside to seek it. 

“In this aspect of the matter, the people of the 
United States must choose between this restric- 
tion and the extension of their territorial limits. 
They cannot have both ; and which they will sur- 
render must depend upon their representatives, 
first, and then, if these fail them, upon them- 
selves. 

“5. But, after all, it seems to be generally con- 

ceded, that this restriction, if carried into effect, 
could not operate upon any State to be formed 
from newly acquired territory. The well known 
attributes of sovereignty, recognised by us as be- 
longing to the State Governments, would sweep 
before them any such barrier, and would leave 
the people to express and exert their will at pleas- 
ure. Is the object, then, of temporary exclu- 
sion, for so short a period as the duration of the 
Territorial Governments, worth the price at which 
it would be purchased ; worth the discord it would 
engender, the trial to which it would expose our 
Union, and the evils that would be the certain 
consequence, let that trial result as it might ? 
“As to the course, which has been intimated, 
rather than proposed, of engrafting such a restric- 
tion upon any treaty of acquisition, I persuade 
myself it would find but little favor in any por- 
tion of this country. Such an arrangement would 
render Mexico a party, having a right to interfere 
in our internal institutions, in questions left by 
the Constitution to the State Governments, and 
would inflict a severe blow upon our fundamental 
principles. Few, indeed, I trust, there are among 
us, who would thus grant to a foreign Power the 
right to inquire into the Constitution and con- 
duct of the sovereign States of this Union; and, 
if there are any, I am not among them, and never 
shall be. To the people of this country, under 
God, now and hereafter, are its destinies commit- 
ted; and we want no foreign Power to interrogate 
us, treaty in. hand, and to say, Why have you 
done this, or why have you left that undone? 
Our own dignity and the principles of national 
independence tnite to repel such a proposition. 

“But there is another important consideration, 

which ought not to be lost sight of, in the inves- 
tigation of this subject. The question that pre- 
sents itself is not a question of the increase, but 
of the diffusion of slavery. Whether its sphere 
be stationary or progressive, its amount will be 
the same. The rejection of this restriction will 
not add one to the class of servitude, nor will its 
adoption give freedom to a single being who is 
now placed therein. The same numbers will be 
spread over greater territory ; and, so far as com- 
pression, with less abundance of the necessaries 
of life, is an evil, so far will that evil be mitigated 
by transporting slaves to a new country, and giv- 
ing them a larger space to occupy. 
“]T say in the event of the extension of slavery 
over any new acquisition. But can it go there? 
This may well be doubted. All the descriptions 
which reach us of the condition of the Californias 
and of New Mexico, to the acquisition of which 
our efforts seem at present directed, unite in 
representing those countries as agricultural re- 
gions, similar in their products to our Middle 
States, and generally unfit for the production of 
the great staples, which can alone render slave 
labor valuable. If we are not grossly deceived— 
and it is difficult to conceive how we can be—the 
inhabitants of those regions, whether they depend 
upon their ploughs or their herds, cannot be slave- 
holders. Involuntary labor, requiring the invest- 
ment of large capital, can only be profitable when 
employed in the production of a few favored arti- 
cles, confined by nature to special districts, and 
paying larger returns than the usual agricultural 
products, spread over more considerable portions 
of the earth. 

“In the able letter of Mr. Buchanan, upon this 
subject, not long since given to the public, he 
presents similar considerations with great force. 
‘ Neither, says the distinguisbed writer, ‘the soil, 
the climate, nor the productions of California, 
south of 36 deg. 30 min., nor indeed of any por- 
tion of it, north or south, is adapted to slave labor ; 
and, besides, every facility would be there afford- 
ed for the slave to escape from his master. Such 
property would .be entirely insecure in any part 
of California. It is morally impossible, therefore, 
that a majority of the emigrants to that portion of 
the territory south of 36 deg. 30 min., which will 
be chiefly composed of dur citizens, will ever re- 
establish slavery within its limits. 

“<In regard to New Mexico, east of the Rio 
Grande, the question has already been settled by 
the admission of Texas into the Union. 

“Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio 
Grande, and east of the Rocky Mountains, it is 
still more impossible that a majority of the people 
would consent to re-establish slavery. They are 
themselves a colored population ; and among them 
the negro does not belong socially to a degraded 
race.’ 

“With this last remark, Mr. Walker fully co- 
incides, in his letter written in 1844, upon the 
annexation of Texas, and which everywhere pro- 
duced so favorable an impression upon the public 
mind, as to have conduced very materially to the 
accomplishment of that great measure. ‘Beyond 
the Del Norte, says Mr. Walker, ‘slavery will not 
pass ; not only because it is forbidden by law, but 
because the colored race there preponderate in 
the ratio of ten to one over the whites; and*held- 
ing, as they do, the Government and most of the 
offices in their possession, they will not permit 
the enslavement of any portion of the colored 
race, which makes and executes the laws of the 
country, 

“The question, it will be therefore seen, on 
examination, does not regard the exclusion of sla- 
very from a region where it now exists, but a pro- 
hibition against its introduction, where it does 
not exist, and where, from the feelings of the in- 
habitants and the laws of nature, ‘it is morally 
impossible’ as Mr. Buchanan says, ‘that it can 
ever re-establish itself? 

“Tt augurs well for the permanence of our Con- 
federation, that, during more than half a century, 
which has elapsed since the establishment of this 
Government, many serious questions, and some of 
the highest importance, have agitated the public 
mind, and more than once threatened the gravest 
consequences; but that they have all, in sueces- 
sion, passed away, leaving our institutions un- 
scathed, and our country advancing in numbers, 
power, and wealth, and in all the other elements 
of national prosperity, with a rapidity unknown 
in ancient or in modern days. 

“In times of political excitement, when difii- 
cult and delicate questions present themselves for 
solution, there is one ark of safety for us; and 
that is, an honest apyeul to the fun: prin- 
ciples of our Union, and a stern determination to 
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to the road of peace and 
" ve to the people, who will be affected 
by this nen to aajust t upon their own re- 
nsibility, and and in their own manner, and 
ee shall render another tribute to the original 
principles of our Government, and furnish another 
guarantee for its ermanence and prosperity. 
«] am, dear sir, respectfully, your obedient 


serv: “Lewis Cass. 
an ‘ 
“ A. °. P. Nicnotson, Esq., 


Nashville, Tenn? 
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3% The address of our associate, J. G. Wuit- 
tier, is Amesbury, Massachusetts. 






































AN APOLOGY, 











We must again throw ourselves on the forbear- 
ance of our kind correspondents. Their favors 
are fully appreciated, nor would we check their 
free flow of thought. But they, in common with 
ourselves, must yield place, for a time, to import- 
ant speeches and documents that cannot be post- 
poned. : 

A poem entitled ‘ Progression” is in type. 

“Napoleon at the Death of Duroc,” by Miss 
Alice Carey, appears this week. 

Two poems by Miss Phoebe Carey, we regret, 
must lie over another week. 

“ A White Man’s Dream,” by Edward D. How- 
ard, shall soon appear, as will also the following: 

The Watch Night, by Mrs. Ellen Stone. 

Three poems, by Theoderic, &c. 

Beside these, we have many prose communica- 
tions. 

The letter from the Rev. J. G. Fee we shall 
find place for next week. 
iat. EEE Bk 


THE LAST NUMBER—ATTENTION! 
























































































































































































































































































































































This week is the close of the term of grace ex- 
tended to our subscribers, on account of the ex 
tensive interruption to the mails, caused by the 
great freshet in the West. No subscriber who 
has not paid in advance will receive the paper till 
he shall have complied with the terms. To our 
old subscribers to the Philanthropist and Weekly 
Herald, who have been furnished at our risk, and 
who are yet delinquent, we would say, that we 
have assumed a heavier responsibility for them 
than we shall ever assume again for any subscri- 
bers, however we may value them. 


———2————— 


CORRECTION. 


Laboring under the double disadvantage of bad 
penmanship and inability to read the proofs ot 
our articles, we doubtless tax somewhat the char- 
ity of our readers by errors of the press. In the 
notice of Sumner’s “Fame and Glory,” the sen- 
tence commencing “He counts it heretical and 
dangerous to act,” &c., is entirely perverted from 
its intended meaning by the omission of the mono- 
syllable not. In the same paper we run the risk 
of scandalizing two respectable Christian denomi- 
nations, by classing a gifted Universalist minis- 
ter with the Methodists. J.G. W. 





THE WEEK. 


Another week has passed, without the consum- 
mation of any important measure by Congress. 
The resolution in regard to the difficulty between 
the Postmaster “-neral and Railroad Company, 
after having beeu amended, was lost without a 
count, on the question of engrossment. The Com- 
pany, after having wasted the time of the House, 
has succeeded in nothing except in the demon- 
stration that to its unreasonuble demands the 
People are indebted for the serious interruption 
of the public service. 

During the debate on this subject, the House 
became entangled with a question of order, which 
perplexed it for nearly two sessions. It had passed 
an order to terminate debate on the subject of 
mail transportation, in Committee of the Whole, 
at half past two o’clock. The hour having arriv- 
ed, the member who had reported the resolution 
in regard to mail transportation claimed the right, 
under the new rule adopted by the House, to close 
the debate. The Chairman assented to the claim, 
but objection was made, and the question was 
raised, whether, an order having been passed to 
close debate at a certain hour, the new rule au- 
thorized the member reporting the subject matter 
of it, to speak his hour after that period. After a 
protracted discussion, the decision of the Chair- 
man was sustained; from which it seems, that 
though the House may order debate on a subject 
to close at a certain hour, the rule is so construed 
as to override the order, the member reporting 
the bill or resolution being entitled to continue the 
debate one hour longer! 

The question of the reference of the President’s 
message is not yet disposed of inthe House. Mem- 
bers seem disposed to avail themselves of it to 
make the customary speeches for Buncombe. 

Among others, Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, de- 
livered himself of a speech, adorned with quota- 
tions from Paradise Lost and the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which was a general 
Vindication, to use his own language, “of the 
model President—the man who has conducted one 
of the most brilliant wars of any age.” 

The Senate is the scene of highest interest. It 
would seem as if the Ten Regiment Bill were to 
be made the battle ground of opposing opinions in 
that body. Mr. Hale, who led off in opposition 
not only to the war, but the entire policy of war 
supplies, has been followed by Mr. J ohnson, of 
Maryland, who, in the first half of his speech, de- 
livered last Monday, arrived at the broad conclu- 


of blood shed in this war; and in the second half, 


argued that it existed by the act of the President, 
and that there would probably have been no war, 


tutional conduct. He maintained both these con- 
tradictory positions with so much spirit and ener- 
gy, that’ we almost supposed he had convinced 
himself entirely of the truth of both of them. 
Our readers will not overlook the speech of Mr. 
Hale, the report of which we take from Houston's 
Debates. We happen to know that it was deliv- 
ered almost on the spur of the moment, there be- 
ing an evident purpose on the part of the majori- 
ty to push the bill through the Senate with as 
little discussion as possible. Mr. Hale, we doubt 
not, would have been glad, had time been allowed 
for some preparation. But the speech command- 
ed. much attention. It was delivered with ear- 
nestness and boldness. Its exposure of the real 
source of our present difficulties, its fearless allu- 
sions to the question of slavery, the manly consis- 


























principles, his eloquent appeals, not often heard 


Truth and Justice and Freedom, will not be lost 
upon the People. The speech has secured him a 
position in the Senate which must command re- 
spect, though it may insulate him politically from 
the rest ofthe members, 





SUMMARY OF THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Crowded by speeches and letters, we must pre- 


sent but a brief summary of the news of the 
week. ' 


Mexico anp Texas~The Matamoros Flag 
says that Mexicans are removing to Texas to save 
themselves from the attacks of the guerilleros, 

The amount of taxable property in Texas was 
$43,747,175, in 1846. The amount this year thus 
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million, fifty thousand dollars. 
‘al Lane had a slight brush _ 









































sion that Mexico was responsible for every drop 


reached the conclusion that the dread responsi- 
bility of the blood shed in this war rested upon 
the President of the United States. He argued 
that the war existed by the act of Mexico; he then 


had it not been for his rash, ill-advised, unconsti- 


tency of the avowed policy of the speaker with his 


in the Senate, to the paramount obligations of 


far, several counties having yet made no return,. 
is, $45,594,655. The whole amount of the taxes 
~ ‘will be about $119,000. The estimated debt of 
the late Republic of Texas, so far as ascertained 


by the present Government, is 


San Luis Potosi, to open communication with 
Tampico, the other was to be sent to Zaca- 
tecas. The guerilleros are held in cheek, but not 
annihilated. Lieutenant O’Sallivan, promoted 
for his gallantry at Palo Alto, has become a de- 
serter, and now holds an appointment in the Mex- 
ican army. The Council of Governors at Quere- 
taro has broken up, without coming to any con- 
clusion except to sustain the General Government 
in meeting all necessary expenditures. 

A decree has been issued by the Government, 
that no elections shall be held in any part of the 
Republic occupied by the Americans. 

The American paper in Mexico lately contain- 
ed a call for a public meeting of the officers of 
the American army, citizens attached thereto, 
Mexican citizens, foreigners, &c., to be held in the 
Senate Chamber in the Palace, for the purpost 
of consultation on the subject of taking stock ip 
a contemplated railroad between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz. “Many of the citizens of the Unit 
ed States,” it says, “ having determined to occupy} 
the territory of Mexico, it is expected that the 
spirit of internal improvements, hitherto un- 
known to this country, will be called forth.” Is 
this bravado ? 

The special correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune, writing from Mexico, December 14th, 
says, that Senors Cuevas, Atristain, and Careto, 
commissioners appointed to treat for peace, had 
arrived in Mexico, but seemed afraid to leave fot 
Washington, so long as Santa Anna remained it 
the country—and that Mr. Trist appeared to 
have no power to negotiate with them. 

General Cushing arrived in Mexico on the 8th, 
with the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, and brought news that Gencral Butler was 
on his way with 8,000 men. 

General Pierce accompanicd General Twiggs 
to Vera Cruz, and, it is said, intends to resign his 
commission and retire to private life. 

_ Bartimore and SusQuEHANNA Raitroap.—Re- 
port made for the year ending September 30, 
1847. Gross receipts from transportation of passen- 
gers and freight between Baltimore and Coum- 
bia, $256,913.58, showing an increase over last 
year, of $46,278.39. Number of passengers be- 
tween Baltimore and York, 92,686—increase since 
last year, 29,856. 

Governor Tuomas, of Maryland, in his irau- 
gural address, alludes to the Mexican war, prases 
the efficiency of the Administration, denounces the 
Wilmot Proviso as a nefarious crusade against 
the rights of the South, and declares that the 
question is one which admits of neither compzo- 
mise nor conciliation--and so the Legislature of 
Maryland ought to affirm. 

Forrten. News.—The steamer Caledonia ar- 
rived at Boston in the night of the 4th, with if- 
teen days’ later intelligence from Europe, bring- 
ing dates from Liverpool to the 18th. 

Parliament had been engaged in a long aid 
very able debate on the recent commercial crisk, 
and the measure of the Government, recom 
mending to the Bank directors a temporary it- 
fringement of the conditions on which they hell 
their charter. The weight of talent was in favor 
of the principle of Peel’s bill of 1344. The de 
bate was closed by the adoption of a resolution 
for a Committee of Inquiry, submitted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Irish Coercion Bill has passed the House 
of Commons by 4 vote of 175 to 14. It was hotly 
opposed by John O’Connell and Mr. O’Connor. 
Mr. Sherman Crawford, himself an extensive, 
land-owner in Ireland, expressed the opinion that ( 
the bill, instead of putting down crime, would ag: | 
gravate it. The rights of landlords, in Ireland, | 
he said, were rights of robbery, instead of jus- 
tice, rights that law ought not to support. 

The Duke of Wellington has all at once awak- 
ed to thealarming defencelessness of England. She 
has no militia, only 10,000 or 12,000 regulars, and 
her fortifications are feeble. Onc of these mornings 
she might open her eyes to find herself shorn of 
her locks, and in the hands of the Philistines. 
The subject of national defences would soon be 
taken up, and probably involve in its, discussion a 
consideration of the immense annual expenditures 
of England on her army and navy. 

The mortality in the metropolis has been terri- 
ble. 
“'The money market has not materially changed 
since our last circular, but has continued to im- 
prove, while the curtailment of business opera- 
tions has lessened the demands for discounts of 
commercial paper, so that bills of the first class 
are readily cashed at 6 to7 per cent.; but there 
have been farther commercial failures, and the 
continued fall in the value of produce to an ex- 
tent so ruinous, particularly of colonial produce, 
and the difficulty of realizing so great that the 
utmost distrust and gloom still prevails in our 
market very generally. 

“Cotton has farther declined 1g a 14d. per 
pound, and we have to quote fair Upland and 
Mobile, 434d., and fair New Orleans 5d. Mid- 
dling 414d. a 43¢d., and ordinary 3d. to 334d. per 
pound. The sales for the week ending the 10th 
instant, were 21,900 bales, and for that ending 
this evening they have been 21,600 bales. Of 
the latter, 4,860 were Upland at 334d. a 5d.; 
7,650 Orleans, at 33¢d. a 55¢d.; 3,550 Alabama 
and Mobile at 4d. a 434d., and 350 Sea Island, at 
71gd.a18d. per pound. There has not been a 
transaction for speculation for the last fortnight, 
and only about 1,200 bales for export. 

“ The Government has intimated that the act of 
Parliament suspending the operation of the corn 
laws, and which expires on the lst of March next, 
will not be farther renewed, consequently, on and 
after the Ist of March. Wheat and flour will be 














LETTER OF GENERAL CASS, 


We publish, on our first page, the views of 
Gen. Cass on the subject of slavery-extension. 
He is strongly impressed with the opinion that 
a great change has been going on in the public 
mind, and in his own, upon this subject. The 
General may speak for himself, but he should re- 
member that he looks at the public mind through 
his own glasses. We hope he may live to learn 
that even the impressions of so disinterested a 
mind as his own are not always trustworthy. 
His Northern friends will rejoice to see that he 
has not entirely fallen from grace; that even he 
thinks it at least possible to regret the existence 
of slavery in our Southern States. But, is he not 
rash in betraying such a sentiment? Is it not 
rather presumptuous to venture upon so hazard- 
ous an expression of opinion? If an American 
statesman, owing to the prejudices of education, 
feel some weak regrets at the prevalence of negro 


assumption at war With the entire course of 
policy of the General Government in regard to 
United States territory. It is an assumption that 
can never be permitted to regulate legislation, 
without regniting in perplexities and absurdities 
inconceivable. ; 

Next week we may revert to this subject again. 

—_—— oe 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


The speech of Mr. Calhoun, delivered in the 
Senate, January 4th, was a clear, concise, strong, 
exhibition of his opposition to the war; of his 
plan for conducting it; and of his views in relation 
to the subjection and incorporation of Mexico. 

With those parts of the speech in which he 
dwelt upon the calamities of war, its destructive 
influences on our republican institutions, the bale- 
ful consequences of conquest, the worthlessness 
of military glory compared with national integri- 
ty and honor, and the repugnance of the present 


war policy of the Democratic party to all its great 
principles respecting internal policy, we entirely 
sympathize, On all these points he expressed 
sentiments just, generous, and high-toned. But 
other matters were incidentally introduced, of a 
very different character. Devotion to a syatem 
of oppression, and a habit of rash generalization, 
are continually marring the great intellectual 
performances of this gentleman ; although this 
would be comparatively a light evil, had not his 
extended political influence been perverted by 
these causes, Of late years, it would scem impos- 
sible for him to appear before the public without 
obtruding the most offensive features of his creed 
in relation to the different races of mankind, and 
the subjugation of the inferidr by the superior. 
In the speech above referred to, occurs the fol- 
lowing passages : 

’ T know farther, sir, that we have never dreamt 
of incorporagj into our Union any but the Cau- 
casiah race—the free white race. ‘Lo incorporate 
Mexico, would be the very first instance of the kind 
of incorporating an Indian race, for more than half 
of the Mexicans are Indians, and the otber is 
composed chiefly of mixed tribes. I protest 
against’ such a union as that! Ours, sir, is the 
Government of the white man. The greatest mis- 
fortunes of Spanish America are to be traced to 
the fatal error of placing these colored races on 
an equality with the white race. ‘That error de- 
stroyed the social arrangement which formed the 
basis of society. The Portuguese and ourselves 
have escaped—the Portuguese, at least, to some 
extent—and we are the only people on this conti- 
nent which have made revolutions without being 
followed by marchy. And yet it is professed and 
talked about to erect these Mexicans into a Terri- 
torial Government, and place them on an equality 
with the People of the United States. I protest 
utterly against such a project. 

“Sir, it isa remarkable fact, that in the whole 
history of man, as far as my knowledge extends, 
there is no instance whatever of any civilized col- 
ored races being found equal to the establishment 
of free popular government, although by far the 
largest portion of the human family is composed 
of these races. And even in the savage state, we 
scarcely find them anywhere with such govern- 
ment, except it be our noble savages—for noble | 
will call them. They for the most part had free 
institutions, but they are easily sustained amongst 
a savage people. Are we to overlook ‘this fact ? 
Are we to associate with ourselves, as equals, 
companions, and fellow-citizens, the Indians and 
mixed race of Mexico? Sir, I should consider 
such a thing as fatal to our institutions.” 

This is very specious ; but analyze it. What is 
the assumption in the first paragraph? That the 
order maintained in this country and Brazil, af- 
ter the revolution in each, is the result of perpet- 
uating the slavery of the colored race ; and that 
the disorder which has followed the revolutions 
in the rest of the American States is the result 
of emancipiting the colored race. This is the 
theory of a2 American statesman, stripped of the 
thin veil thrown over it by the trickery of words— 
a theory shamelessly proclaimed in the Senate of 
the “ Model Republic,” which was founded upon 
the doctrine that all men are created with the un- 
alienable right of liberty ! 

But what is the force of this assumption ? Will 
Mr. Calhoun stake his reputation on the dogma 
that human ilavery has been the grand element of 
the stability and good order of this Republic? 
Had the origin, the religious principles, the in- 
telligence, the familiarity with’ self-government, 
the general education of our fathers, nothing to do 
with the stahility of the Government they formed ? 
Was the example of England, the peculiar form of 
its political system, throwing the weight of self- 
government upon boroughs, counties, &c., nothing? 
Is our maturity of civilization, with the pecul- 
iarly favoratle physicat conditions of the country, 
and our original habits of industry and well-do- 
ing, nothing? Has the peculiar distribution of 
political power, under a Federative Government, 
with State Governments; has our Constitution, a 
work of wisdom, as Mr. Calhoun terms it, far 
beyond the wisdom of its founders, being the re- 
sult of peculiar circumstances,—have these causes 
had nothing to do with our exemption from anar- 
chy? Must we pass over all these obvious, ever 
and everywhere working, all-powerful elements of 
‘national well-being, and find in the negro slavery 
of one part of the Union, which is almost ruined 
by it, the sole foundation of the power and gran- 
deur of the whole? 

As for Brazil, it has maintained slavery and 
maintained order. What else? What indica- 
tion of progresshas it shown? What is the value 
of its civilization? What are its contributions to 
Humanity? Is order the highest good? When 
its foundations are laid in a Law that protects 


slavery, is it not the part of wisdom to conceal 
them from the public eye? Why so daring, why 
so reckless of his own good and the harmony of 
the Republic, as to indicate even the possibility 
that he may entertain sentiments so greatly be- 
hind the times ? 


The General may be a most adroit military tac- 
tician, but his views asa statesman are sometimes 
foggy. He holds that the present generation is 
totally exempt from all responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of slavery, because, as he says, “ there it 
is, and not by the act of the present generation.” 
Such a plea, if valid in this case, is valid against 
the policy of removing or reforming any evil sys- 
tem bequeathed to the world by the Past. The 
fraudulent union between England and Ireland 
was the work of a former generation. ‘“ There it 
is”’ says the enemy of Repeal, “and not-by the 
act of the present generation.” The answer is 
obvious: “ There it is, and not by the act of the 
present generation, but by its ratification of the act 
of past generations.” As the Peoplein this coun- 
try are the source of political power, they are re- 
sponsible always for political evils. 

“ But,” says the General, “we have neither the 
right nor the power to touch it where it exists.” 
Who have not? the people of the South? Have 
not the People of Virginia the right to touch sla- 
very in Virginia? Have not we, the People, the 
right to touch slavery in any territory where it 
exists by.our sanction ? 


Gen. Cass devotes much space to the discussion 

of the power of Congress over territory belonging 
to the United States. His manifest object is, to 
clear the way for the introduction of slavery into 
any such territory. No one who reads the letter 
can doubt this. The calculations of politicians 
have been. greatly disturbed by the question of 
slavery in its present form. So long as the mat- 
ter in controversy related to slavery as it exists 
in the States, it was casy to prevent any serious 
division of sentiment in either the Whig or Demo- 
cratic party ; as the great majority of the people 
in all sections of the Union agreed that the Gen- 
eral Government had no power to abolish it in 
the States. But the body of the People in the 
free States were just as settled in the belief that 
the General Government had no power to extend 
slavery, While it had authority to prevent its in- 
troduction into any territory of the United States. 
The Wilmot Proviso was but the embodiment of 
this fixed belief, and was brought forward in Con- 
gress, simply because the leading politiciams among 
the slaveholders demonstrated their purpose to 
use the power of the General Government for the 
extension of slavery. By them was this question 
raised, by them, forced into politics. No alterna- 
tive was presented to the non-slaveholders of the 
country, but political resistance, or political sub- 
jection to this policy. Necessarily it became 
a question in State and Federal politics, in the 
election of Representatives, and in the Presiden- 
tial question. Had the People been let alone 
io follow out their own honest convictions, it 
yould have soon been decided. But there were 
politicians in the market, and a strong prosla- 
very Administration with patronage enough to 
buy them. There were ambitious aspirants for 
the Presidency, and a powerful Slave Interest 
standing ready to throw its weight in favor of 
him who would bic most for its favor. The for- 
mer were corrupted, the latter have been intimi- 
duted ; and both—for man, whatever-his purpose, 
pays tribute to virtue by pleading always com- 
mendable motives—have devoted themselves as- 
siduously for the last twelve months to attempts 
t¢ mystify the public mind, and delude it intoa 
@ecd in harmony with their own sinister policy ; 
in other words, to make the People believe that 
the General Government is as powerless to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery as to secure its 
ibolition ; because, could this point be gained, 
tae whole question would be as effectually with- 
crawn from politics as the question of the abo- 
Ition of slavery, and demagogues and Presiden- 
tal aspirants once more might breathe freely, ac- 
(uiescing withput let or hinderance in every de- 
nand made in behalf of Slavery. 

Need we refer to particular instances? Have 
we forgotten the sudden, inexplicable change in 
the vote of the House of Representatives last year 
on this subject, and the bestowment of patronage 
which followed? Need we point to the officehold- 
ers’ demonstrations, the action of postmasters at 
important points, the course of newspapers favor- 





subject to duty under the sliding scale, the mini- 
mum being 4s., and the maximum 10s., per quarter, 
until the law itself expires on the 1st of Febru-) 
ary, 1849. { 

‘The last general average of wheat is 53s. 2d. 
per quarter, so that, if prices remain about as they 
now are, the duty on wheat will be 4s. per quar- 
ter, and the duty on flour 2s. 4%d. per barrel; 
but it will be remembered, that for each shilling 
decline in the average below 53s., the duty is ad 
vanced a shilling until it reaches 10s. per quarter, 
that being the duty on wheat when the average 
falls 48s. 

“Indian corn, now free, will, on the ist of 
March, be subject to a small duty of 15. per quar- 
ter, and Indian corn meal, 6d. per cwt. 

‘Wheat and flour are rather higher since the 
4th instant, and fresh Western canal flour is sale- 
able at 29s. a 30s. and Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, 28s. a 28s. 6d. per barrel. Sour flour has 
advanced to 23s. 6d. a 25s. 

“In Indian corn there is no material change. 
The best American brings 35s. per quarter, but 
the chief business is in middling qualities, at 32s. 
a 34s, per quarter. 

“[ndian corn meal 15s. a 15s. 6d. per barrel. 
The last sale of turpentine was at 6s. for fair 
quality, and of American rosin at 2s. 2d. a 2s. 3d. 
per cwt. 

“Within the last fortnight or three weeks the 
British Islands have been visited by a succession 
of tremendous gales, causing the most appalling 
loss of life and property on the coast. Several 
vessels have been wrecked, either with the whole 
or a considerable portion of their crews. Among 
other ships from this port that have shared in the 
casualties, is the Falklands, for Callao, whose 
master and twenty of the hands were drowned. 

“The turmoil in Switzerland is brought to | 
final close. The Diet has decreed that the sev 
revolted Cantons of the League are to be held 
countable for the expenses of the war, and to 
omni by the Federal troops until the amoun 
is paid. 

“ Lord Palmerston has denied that Lord Minto. 
was charged with any diplomatic mission to the 
Court of Rome. The celebrated Father Thomas 
Maguire, the Roman Catholic divine and contro- 
versialist, died week before last, in Ireland.” 

New Yorx.—The Legislature met on Tuesday, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Lieutenant Governor, took 
the chair in the Senate, Andrew H. Calhoun was 
chosen Clerk. In the Honse, Amos K. Hadley, 
of Rensselaer, was chosen Speaker ; Philander P. 
Prindle, of Chenango, Clerk; Samuel P. Marks, 
of Columbia, Sergeant at Arms. These officers 
are all Whigs. 

Pennsyitvania.—The Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania commenced its annual session at 
Harrisburg on the 4th instant. 

Inthe House of Representatives, William F. 
Packer (Dem.) was elected Speaker, the Whigs 
sa porting George Ladley. The vote was 63 to 

0 


scattering. 

in the where the Whigs have a majorit 
Ww mn Wiles (whiey was eeeodel 

Massacuuserrs—The Legislature of Massa 
chusetts met January 5th. The Senate was or- 
| ganized by the election of the Hon. Zeno Scud- 
| der, for President, and Charles Calhoun, Clerk. 
In the Honse, F, B. Crowninshield, was elected 



















| Speaker, after three ‘ballotings, and Charles W- 
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| Territory” started among the Whigs, the Com- 


ed with the public printing in the free States? 


Liberty, and in popular reverence for that Law, it 
Shall we again call to mind the cry of “ No More 


is a priceless good; but when it is the result of 
the subversion of the liberties of the masses, and 
their enforced subjection to Despotism, it is the 
crime and curse of Humanity. Besides, the com- 
parative exemption from anarchy enjoyed by Bra- 
zil is not the effect of negro slavery so much as 
the legitimate product of the imperial form of 
Government, by which the masses are in fact ex- 
cluded from even aspirations for political conse- 
quence. 

One more remark on this assumption. There 
isa want of philosophy in generalizing so dog- 
matically from facts so limited in variety and du- 
ration. The data are incomplete. Brazil has not 
been in existence as an independent Power for a 
period long enough to determine the workings of 
her institutions, Scaroely has this Union : much 
less have the other States of this continent. They 
are torn by anarchy, it is true, but how many 
years since they emancipated themselves, and at- 
tempted the arduous task of self-government? 
Hardly more than a quarter of a century. More 
than ten centuries have passed since the breaking 
up of the Roman empire, and has the old world 
yet rested from its struggles in its progress to- 
wards government by the masses? What is 
France but a pent-up volcano? Germany is 
a mass where the people are heaving heavily 
against Despotismer Spain is simply an organized 
anarchy, if the phrase may be allowed. Has So- 
ciety in any part of Europe yet assumed its final 
form? Are the foundations laid even there of a 
stable order? Why demand more of the South 
American States? Why attribute their anarchy 
to the abolition of negro slavery—for this is the 
cause assigned by Mr. Calhoun—when anarchy 
has shaken for centuries a continent never blessed 
with such slavery, or subject to the strife arising 
from thé collision of inferior and superior races ? 

The argument contained in the second para- 
graph is another instance of the false philosophy 
of Mr. Calhoun. He knows of “no instance what- 
ever of any civilized colored races being found 
equal to the establishment of free popular govern- 
ment ;” and the inference implied is, that they 
never will be found equal to such a work. Now, 
We suppose, in making up an opinion, in the form- 
ation of which one consideration is the age of the 
world, some fifty years, more or less, should have 
no weight. Had Mr. Calhoun, then, lived seventy 
years ago, he might have extended his remark. 
He might have announced that, so far as he knew, 
no instance of the capacity of any race, white or 
colored, for self-government, or free popular in- 
stitutions, had been recorded in history.* The 
Republies of Greece and Rome were not free pop- 
ular Governments ; the masses of the people had 
no part or lot in them, except suffering and op- 
pression ; but even the favored few in these sham 


promise of Buchanan, the Hollidaysburg speech 
of Mr. Dallas, the refusal of the Whig State Com- 
mittee of even Massachusetts to make the question 
of Slavery-extension a test in the Presidential 
canvass? All these things are now known and 
read of all men, just as clearly as the letter of 
Gen. Cass, on which we are commenting. “ What 
have we to do with thee?” cried the possessed of 
devils, eighteen centuries ago—“ Hast thou come 
hither to torment us before the time?” Many of 
our modern politicians seem to be equally desi- 
rous of staving off the requirements of Truth. 
But to return to Gen. Cass. He adopts, from 
an able article published in the National In- 
telligencer, and which we shall copy next week, 
the doctrine that the Constitution confers no 
specific grant of power authorizing Congress 
to establish Territorial Governments; that the 
only grant of power is, to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the United States; that the power to 
institute 2 Government is therefore implied, and, 
like all implied powers, must be exercised in such 
measures only as are necessary to effectuate the 
objects intended by the specific grant. The wri- 
ter in the Intelligencer, with a precision of logic 
characteristic of a mature mind, from these prem- 
ises, infers all want of power in Congress to insti- 
tute slavery. Gen. Cass, from the same premises, 
infers that Congress has no right to prevent its 
institution. How it is to be introduced and legal- 
ized in free territory, he does not.clearly explain. 
But, from his somewhat confused reasoning, we 
infer that he claims for the People of a Territory 
power to legislate upon their own internal con- 
cerns, independently of all control or supervision 
by the General Government. Without this as- 
sumption, his whole argument would be totally 
inconclusive ; for, the doctrine he adopts in regard 
to the power of Congress over territory, of itself, 
merely excludes the supposition that that body 
can institute slavery. He then stretches it so as 
to strip Congress of power to abolish slavery in 
Territories. But, this still not accomplishing the 
object—which is the“introduction 


tion of slavery in free territory—he ae as- 


-sumes that the people of such territory have a 
right to legislate for themselves, upon their inter- 


nal concerns, independently of all control by Con- 


gress. 

To such absurdities are men driven in their at- 
tempts to preserve party harmony, conciliate slave- 
holders, and secure their own political elevation. 
We Will not now trespass upon the patience of 
the intelligent reader by an argument in refuta- 
tion of this assumption. | It is but an’ assumption, 
Not a single reason can -be produced in its sup- 
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popular institutions, for thelr Governments were 
at last subverted by slavery, rruption, and intes- 
tine broils. As little could/be said for the tem- 
porary Republics of Italy, ¢nd the show of free 
Government in Spain. Ayd on thus surveying 
the history of the whole ra¢@, the conclusion that 
mankind were incapable of free popular govern- 
ment would have been just a philosophical as the 
conclusion of Mr. Calhoun Aow is, that the color- 
ed races are thus incapable, because history re- 
cords no instance of a colored Republic. In this 
mode of reasoning Mr. Calhoun has been antici- 
pated by the old enemies of the People in every 
age; and his philosophy, which he seems disposed 
to confine to the colored rac@, is the very philos- 
ophy extended to all race by the advocates of 
Despotism or Aristocracy inithe old world. They 
all, with him, lack faith in Human Nature; con- 
temn Progress; and overlook entirely the extra- 
ordinary influences of Education, and the melio- 
rating agencies supplied by the gradually-unfold- 
ing Providence of God, ant genius of man as 
manifested in great invention and discoveries. A 
broader view and better logge would conduct to 
conclusions just the reverse ¢ the favorite dog- 
mas of this Scuool of Despa. The history of 
our Union, thus far, and the r€orm movements in 
England and elsewhere, are aljutterly at variance 
with their reasonings ; and the ¢me will soon come, 
if we have not misread the polhical aspects of the 
colored race in Hayti, the Brtish West Indies, 
and Liberia, when even their jestricted applica- 
tion to this race will be pronoupced an absurdity. 
The doctrines respecting different races of men, 
in so far as they would involte a forfeiture of 
rights in some, and sanction a Despotism in 
others, are inhuman and unclristian. Common 
Sense and Christianity recognis: but one Human- 
ity; with various aspects, but Hentical Rights— 
a Humanity, one in Origin, Duty, and Destiny ; 
and the God, who is the-£ather of all men, frowns 
upon that insensate pride which leads one portion 
of his great Family to deny the rights of Brother- 
hood to the rest. 





* The Jewish Republic was under the peculiar government 
of God.— Ed. Era, 
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[SUGGESTED BY A DAGUERREOWPE FROM A FRENCH 
ENGRAVING] 





Beams of noon, like burning lance, through the tree tops 
flash and glisten, 

As she stands before her lover, wit raised face to look and 
listen. 


Dark, but comely, like the maidm in the ancient Jewish 
B0ng, 

Scarcely has the toil of task-field: done her graceful beauty 
wrong. 


He, the strong one and the manly with the vassal’s garb and 
hue, 
Holding still his spirit’s birthrigit, to his higher nature true. 


Hiding deep the strerfgthening wrpose of a freeman in his 
heart, 
As the Greegree holds his Fetisl from the white man’s gaze 
apart. 


Ever foremost of his comrades when the driver’s morning 
horn 
Calls away to stifling mill-howe, to the fields of cane and 
corn; 


Fall the keen and burning lastes never on his back or lim) ; 
Scarce with look or word of ensure, turns the driver unto 
him. 

Yet, his brow is always thoughtful, and his eye is hard and 
stern ; 

Slavery’s last and humblestlesson, he has never deigned to 
learn. 


And, at evening, when his conrades dance before their mas 
ter’s door, 

Folding arms and knitting orehead, stands he silent ever- 
more. 


God be praised for every instinct which rebels against a lot 
Where the brute survives tie human, and man’s upright 
form is not! 


As the serpent-like bejuco winds its spiral, fold on fold, 
Round the tall and stately ceipa, till it withers in its hold— 


Slow decays the forest monarei, closer girds the fell embrace, 
Till the tree is seen no longer,and the vine is in its place— 


So a base and bestial nature round the vassal’s manhood 
twines, 

And the spirit wastes beneata it, like the ceiba choked with 
vines 


God is Love, saith the Evavgel; afd our world of woe and 
sin 

Is made light and happy only when a Love is shining in. 

Ye whose lives are free as sunshine, finding, wheresoe’r ye 
roam, 

Smiles of welcome, looks of kindness, making all the world 
like home ; 


In the veins of whese affections, kindred blood is but a part 
Of one kindly current throbbing from the universal heart ; 


Can ye know the deeper meaning of a love in Slavery nursed, 
Last flower of a lost Eden, blooming in that soil accursed ? 


Love of home, and Love of Wontan !—dear to all, but doubly 
dear 

To the heart whose pulses elsewaere measure only hate and 
fear. 


All around the desert circles underneath a brazen rky, 
Only one green spot remaining there the dew is never dry! 


From the horror of that desert, from its atmosphere of hell, 
Turns the fainting spirit thither, as the diver seeks his bell. 


’Tis the fervid tropic noontime ; faint and low the sea-waves 
beat; 

Hazy rise the inland mountains through the glimmer of the 
heat. 


Where through ming‘ed leaves and blossoms arrowy sun- 
beams flash and glisten, 

Speaks her lover to the slave girl, and she lifts her head to 
listen. 


“ We shall live as slaves no longer! Freedom’s hour is close 
at hand! : 

Rocks her bark upon the waters, rests its boat upon the 
strand! 


“1 have seen the Haytien captain; I have seen his swarthy 
crew, 
Haters of the pallid faces, to their raee and color true. 


“They have sworn to wait our coming till the night bas 
passed its noon, 


And the grey and darkening waters roll above the sunken 
moon!’”? 


Oh! the blessed hope of freedom! How with joy and glad 


surprise 
For an instant throbs her bosom, for an instant beam her 
eyes! 


But she looks across the valley, where her mother’s hnt is 
seen, 

Through the svowy bloom of coffee, and the lemon leaves 80 
green. 

And she answers, sad and earnest: “It were wrong for thee 
to stay; 

God hath heard thy prayer for freedom, and His finger points 
the way. 


“ Well [ know with what endurance, for the sake of me and 
mine, 

Thou hast borne too longa burden never meant for souls 
like thine. 


“Go; and at the hour of midnight, when our last farewell is 
o’er, 

Kneeling on our place of parting, [ will bless thee from the 
shore. 


“ But for me, my mother, lying on her sick bed all the day, 

Lifts her weary head to watch me coming through the twi- 
light grey. 

“Should I leave her sick and helpless, ¢ven freedom, shared 
with thee, 

Would be sadder far than bondage, lonely toil, and stripes) 
to me. 


“For my heart would die within me, and my brain would soon 
be wild: 


I should hear my mother calling through the twilight fur 
her child!” 


Blazing upward from the ocean, shines the sun of morning 
time, ; 
Through the coffee trees in blossom, and green hedges of the 
lime. 
Side by side, amidst the slave gang, toil the lover and the 
maid: : 
Wherefore looks he o’er the waters, leaning forward on his 


spade ? 
Sadly looks he, deeply sighs he: ’tis the Haytien’s sail he 


sees, 
Like a white cloud of the mountains, driven seaward by the 
breeze ! 
But his arm a light hand presses, and he-hears a low voice 
eall: 
Hate of Slavery, hope of Freedom, Love is mightier than‘all! 
J.G. W. 
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Naomt; on Boston Two Hunprep Yeans Aco. By Mrs. 
E. B. Luz, author of the Life of Jean Paul. Boston: Wil- 
liam Crosby and H. P, Nichols. * ; 
The scene of this story, as the title indicates, 
is laid in Boston as it was two hundred years ago. 
The incidents are real, and grew out of the strife 
between the Puritansand Quakers. “I have en- 
deavored,” says the author, “to preserve, ag much 
as Was in my power, an exact justice between the 
parties; to present the bigoted age, the limited 
views, the deep provocation, and the stern justice 
of our forefathers, in their dealings with the 
Quakers; while, on the other hand, I have not 
concealed the audacity, determined perseverance. 
and the spiritual pride of those illiterate Quaker 
women, who came to this country as much to gain 
notoriety, as from a sincere desire for martyrdom. 
That such was the case, in particular instances. 
in no degree impairs the simple and sublimetruth 
of the ‘inward light.’ ” 
By the way, the “stern justice” which sluked 
itself in bloody persecution, was the fanaticism of 
bigotry. Mrs. Lee is a practiced writer, of a high 
order, and, in this volume, so far as we have been 
able to give it an examination, has managed her 
theme with great skill and effect, making all the 
incidents of the story subservient to the exhibi- 
tion of character and principle. The opening chap- 
ters have interested us too much to allow us to 
lay aside the book without going through it. 
It is for sale by Samuel Colman, at R. Farn- 
ham’s, corner of Eleventh street and Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, Washington. 





Rarnzows For CuiLpREN. Edited by L. Marta CuiLp. 
New York: C.S. Francis. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

Mrs. Child, in her preface to this volume, wishes 
that the stories in it were written by herself. 
They would not discredit her. Theauthor, who, 
it is rumored, is a young lady of Boston, has a 
wonderful comprehension of the tastes and capa- 
cities of children, although her stories are capti- 
vating to the children of “a larger growth.” “ Ma- 
ture minds,” says, Mrs. Child, “ will often per- 
ceive a wise significance within the poetic beauty 
of the style. Thus, in Fiamma, or the Vase of 
Golden Water, eye-sight is restored at home by 
first carrying a web of light all round the world !” 
So, too, Fiamma, after coursing round the world, 
all things helping her on her journey—whales, 
sea serpents, lions, and buffaloes, all giving her 
a lift—arrives on the borders of civilization, and 
runs to the railroad cars, but here she found a 
very different animal. “The conductor stared 
at her, and said he could not possibly give her 
aseat. She told him that lions, and sea-serpents. 
and buffaloes, had borne her on her way, and she 
thought he might at least be as good-natured as 
these wild beasts. But he refused, until a gen- 
tleman standing by offered to pay her fare.” 

A capital hit. The author understands the na- 
ture of corporations as well as of children. 








Puonocrarutc Comet, published monthly at 
Cincinnati, by E. Webster and F. G. Adams; 
price, one dollar per annum. A very neat pamph- 
let of twelve pages, printed by a new process, of 
Mr. Webster’s own invention, little, if at all, in- 


lithography. Every line, every dot, is perfectly 
distinct. A friend, who has for several years 
taken a deep interest in the Writing and Print- 
ing Reform, and who is a practical phonographer, 
assures us that the work is worthy of patronage. 





Received the following new publications, to be 
noticed in our next paper. 


Tue Peopie’s Jovrnau. Edited by “Joun SANDERS. 
Published by John Bennett, London. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. December, 1547. 
THe CuriIsTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MiscELLANY. 
Jaunary, 1818. Boston: William Crosby and H. P. 
Nichols. 

Sears’s New Pictrorsat MAcAzIne. 
New York: Robert Sears. 

CoLuMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
S. Taylor. 
WEsT. 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. 
EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Macazine 
or Morat anv INTELLECTUAL Screncgk Edited by 
Grorce Comes and Rorert Coxe. Republished by 
Fowler & Wells, New York. Brooke, Shillington, & 
Co., agents, Washington, D.C. Vol. J, No. 1. 

Domestic ANIMALS. 


January, 1848. 


January, 1848. New York: John 
Edited by Jonn Inman and Rozenrt A 


January, 1848. 





History AND Description, &c. 
By R.L. Atten. New York: C, M. Saxton. 

Greek TESTAMENT, AND EnGuisu Notss. By Rev. J.A. 
Spenser, A.M. New York: Harper & brothers, publish- 
ers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington. 

CaTaLocugs oF DickINSON AND WESTERN RESERVE 
COLLEGES AND OF BALDWIN INSTITUTE. 

A Discoursz on THANKSGIVING Day, in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. By Henry Warp BeEcHER. 
New York: Cady & Burgess. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


’ FIRST SESSION, 
January 5. 

Senate.—The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a report of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Post Office for the year ending June 
30, 1848. 5 
Mr. Yulee presented a memorial from Mrs. Las- 
siter, in Florida, asking indemnity for a slave 
killed by the volunteer troops in the Seminole 
war. It was referred to the Committee on Claims. 
The bill for raising ten additional regiments of 
regulars was taken up, when 
Mr. Crittenden moved a substitute, authorizing 
volunteer instead of regular forces, and authoriz- 
ing the President, if the exigencies of the war 
should require, to accept the service of thirty 
thousand volunteers. 
On this amendment a long debate ensued, in 
which Messrs. Crittenden, Cass, Jefferson Davis, 
and Calhoun, participated. 
Mr. Crittenden took occasion to enter into 
some calculations of the number of troops already 
in the field, which amounted to forty-three thou- 
sand, In addition to these, twelve thousand were 
to be raised under authority already given. This 
bill provided for ten thousand more, and still an- 
other bill provided for authorizing the, President 
to accept twenty thousand volunteers. “All these 
levies would raise the army to near ninety thou- 
sand troops. This was startling. What was the 
object designed to be accomplished? He made 
an estimate to show that, after garrisoning all the 
strong posts of Mexico in our possession, fifteen 
thousand men would yet be left for active ser- 
vice—an army powerful enough to march to any 
point in Mexico. With less force, General Scott 
had landed at Vera Cruz, and finally taken the 
city of Mexico. Where was the necessity of this 
force of ninety thousand men? The cost was 
encrmous. He had béen informed by good au- 


worse than ever. 
plunged them deeper and deeper into difficulty 


ferior to copperplate, and decidedly superior to |, 
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quest ; but we have not ruined Mexico i 
forbid we ever should! The moral feeling ” 
this. country would never justif g of 


y such a cours 
Another mode of conquest is to hold a count e. 


by controlling its Government, That is : ‘ 
suited to the genius of our country. We go . 
no proconsul abroad—no pro °) 


Vincial army to 
the country. We reeo» 
of. all institutions. self. 


rect the Government of 4 
nise as the great basis 
government. The other mode of conquest is fy 
colonizing a country. We cannot do that ‘ i 

neither of these modes, then, have we con: — : 
Mexico. We have not even suppressed the a 
tility of the Mexican people. [ hazard ¢} — 
sertion that there is more hostility against od rs 
Mexico now, than there was at the beginning a 
the war. Mexico is not conquered. — 
Mr. Calboun deeply regretted that they could 


not settle first the mode of conducting 7 
This business of i ee 


of 


War Was a serious one, W 

a: aa ‘ . ar 
— the means of its own continuance. 4; 
called into being mighty influences which were 


interested in carrying it on; and fe 
terminated war so long as 
means of carrying it on. 
not be raised without th 
ests in favor of the war. 

He (Mr. C.) was glad to perceive that the Se 

ator from Mississippi (Mr. Davis) was not ay = 
to a defensive line at the proper time. Ip vie cae 
that policy, he would prefer regulars to vol ie 
He objected, though, to regulars, because that 
force gave greatly increased patronage and ses 

ly added influence to the support of the an He 
knew not how other gentlemen felt but as for 
himself, he was convinced that the patronage of 
this Government had gone beyond all bounds, au a 
had already exercised a most dangerous po re 
over the deliberations of Congress. He felt the 
awkwardness of his position. fle was utterly 
averse to pursuing this war for any view yet pre- 
sented, even taking the strong view presented by 
the Senator from Mississippi. He put it to that 
gentleman—Was there any certainty of peace ? 
and, if not, where would the country stand ‘ 
That was the question. It would be in a position 
Every stop they took 


W nations cyey 
& as they possessed tho 
A single regiment coy}, 
€ creation of new inter 
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ily 
if his memory served, the Secretary of the W.) 
Department stated 70,000 men as adequate to 
conquer and hold in subjection all Mexico, W.. 
that not the view of the Secretary? [fe coy\a 
not at the moment lay his hand on the Report of 
the War Department; but if he had not correct 
ly stated the views of the Seerctary, any Senator 
could set the matter right. ‘The Sceretary thoy 
disavowed the plan of entire subjugation. ‘1. 
Executive disavowed it; and yet a force, accord. 
ing to the Senator from Kentucky, of ninety oy 
one hundred thousand men, was demanded, © 
The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on Mr. Crittenden’s amendment, which was reject. 
ed—yeas 19, nays 26. Mr. Calhoun did not yute 
Atter amending the bill so as to authorize the 
troops, provided, in the opinion of the President 
the exigencies of the war require such a furthe; 
increase of force, it was reported to the Senate 
and ordered to be engrossed and read a third tine 
The Senate adjourned. 


Hovsr.—After the transaction of some unin 
portant business, 

Mr. Botts called up the resolution relating 

the transportation of the mail South. Jt authoy 

izes the Postmaster General to make arrangement 
for the carriage of the mail by the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad and Steam 

boat Company, to pay it the highest price paid 
any other railroad, and no more, and to give to 
the contractors under the recent arrangement an 
equivalent for dissolving the contract with them 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to amend, so 
as to require the Railroad and Steamboat Com 

pany to pay a fair equivalent to the other con 

tractors, for the transference of the transporta 

tion from them. 

Mr. Botts, of Virginia, proceeded to address 
the Committee, in opposition to the arrangements 
of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Lincoln, of Illinois, (a Whig member,) vig 

orously sustained the policy of. the Department 

and justified the construction it put upon the 
law. The transportation ought to be done on 
this railroad, but for just compensation. Ie hail 
seen no reason assigned why the Company should 
demand more than the rates offered by the De 

partment. This Company was dissatisfied with 
two hundred or two hundred and thirteen dollars 
per mile; but the daily steamboat transportation 
between Troy and New York was less than one 
hundred dollars per mile, and that between Cin 
cinnati and Louisville was only twenty-cight dol- 
lars! 

Mr. Root dissented from the report of the Com 
mittee, and found fault with the Postmaster Gen 
eral for higgling so long with the company xbout 
a small difference in price. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, got the floor, th 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 





Janvarny6. 

Senatr.—Among the petitions offered to-day 
was one by Mr. Corwin, from the Friends of New 
Garden, Pennsylvania, praying Congresa to ter 
minate the existing war with Mexico, and aid in 
establishing a tribunal for the settlement of difli 
culties among nations. Mr. Corwin moved that 
it be printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. There being opposition to its 
printing, it was simply referred. 

Mr. Mason submitted a resolution to exten t 
the editors of the Union the privileges of the 
floor, allowed to other public printers. Laid over 
under the rule. ; 

Mr. Dickinson announced that he would call 
up his resolutions on Monday: 

Mr. Bradbury, from the committee appointe! 
to inquire into the cause of the delay in the pu) 
lic printing, reported that the President’s Mes 
sage and accompanying documents last year form 
ed 700 pages, and were laid upon the desks of 
members on the 6th of January, but this yea! 
they formed 1,300 pages, and would be submitte:! 
on the 15th instant. 

The bill for raising ten additional regiments 01 
regulars, coming up, 

Mr. Hale addressed the Senate for more than 
an hour, in opposition, not only to this bill, but 
to the whole policy of granting supplies of men 
or money for the war. 

Mr. Johnson obtained the floor; the Senat 
went into Executive session for a short time, an! 
then adjourned. 


Hovsr.—The subject of mail transportation 
was resumed in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, Mr. Murphy, of New 
York, and Mr. Meade, of Virginia, spoke in sup 
port of the course taken by the Postmaster Gen 
eral. 

Mr. Charles Brown opposed the joint resolu 
tion. 

Mr. Goggin supported the measure reported by 
him. 

A time was fixed for the debate to close; but 
when it arrived, the Committee found a es 
perplexed by a question of order under the new 
rules, and rose, so that the House might settle it 

Without settling it, the House adjourned. 





January 7. 
Senate did not sit to-day. 


Hovse.—Yesterday, the House having passed 
an order that all debate on the resolutions re 
specting the Southern mail should terminate at 
214 o'clock, in Committee of the Whole, when 
the hour arrived, the Chairman of the Committ e¢ 
said that, by one of the new rules of the mie, 
the member who reported a measure wus entitle 
to close the debate, occupying an hour in answer- 
j ing objections, Xo. 





thority, that the average cost of officers and men 
wag $1,000 per man. He took occasion in his 
speech to enlarge upon the “chivalry” of our 
soldiers, and the “ glory” of their triumphs, and 
seemed willing to grant the President power to 
use all the means he deemed necessary to carry 
on the war. 

General Casg said that it would require more 
force to hold a” country, than make a successful 
inroad into it. As to the cost, he placed it at 
279,000 dollars for each regiment of infantry, and 
700,000 dollars for each regiment of dragoons. In 
this estimate, it is true, wore not included the cx- 
penses of bounty lands, medical staff, and quar- 
rage vi staff. haut saat 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, preferred r ” 
because they were cheaper, maintained re 
discipline, kept up a better police, were healthi , 
and therefore more effective in gpa od 
their numbers, for mere garrison duty. 


high-bred gentlemen would submit to privation 
ad discipline in view of a great battle, but not 
to the drudgery of camp duty at ordinary times. 
The enlistment of voluntecrs was at the expense 
of society—caused great suffering and loss, and 
the sundering of many precious ties. They were 
too good for common use. Men of a lower order 
of society, enlisted as regulars, would answer the 


purpose better. The object of the additional 
force was, not to fight battles, but prevent them; 


to hold towns now in our possession, and protect 
the well disposed. “The resources of Mexico 
should support the army. In Zacatecas was the 
mint—in Potosi were the richest mines. We 
should claim the revenue which Mexico had been 
in the habit of extracting from mining operations. 
The pat object pow was, not to take the Fede- 
ral Government under our protection, which 
would only render it odious, but to allow the 
ability yet remaining to establish an independent 
Federal Government on republican principles. 
The argument of the honorable Senator, which 
rests upon the supposition that Mexico is con- 
quered, I hold io be by no means indisputable. Is 
Mexico conquered? Is any part of it conquered 


discussion on points of or- 


the House arose, but ad 
To-day, 


‘his gave rise to a 
der, to settle which a 
journed without coming to a decision. ~ 
the debate on the question of order was resume L 
and carried on for the greater part of the —e 
with much animation. The question was, whet ms 
under the rule entitling the member who _ 
duced a bill to close the debate upon 1t, he : 
occupy his hour. after the period fixed = . 
close of the debate by an order of the | gus ‘ 
This question was at length decided in the affirm 
e. 
wvThe House then went into Commiitec of the 
Whole, and My. Goggin resumed his argument = 
the resolutions in relation to mail transportalio”, 
closing the debate. 7 

The resolutions autuorize the Postmaster G° 
eral to put back the mail upon the old peste. — 

By a vote of 80 to 65, they were amendee es 
to require, as a condition, that the Railroa Le 
Steamboat Company shall pay a fair ee 
to the contractors on the new route, for the 
drawal of the mail. 

Several amendments offcre: 
withdrawn. - One moved by Mr. i 
ed, providing that nothing 12 | 
should be go construed as to require on — 
in the present expenditure of the Depar ee 

A gubstitute offered by Mr. Meade, aa oe 
the terms of transportation, and direct: hse 
Postmaster General to have % mail transp 

cted. 

Cr Ge route, med. resolutions in favor of the 
je deooeded by eo commen but they were 
j —yeas 49, nays 107. 
rejected Jomittes _. ge 
joi ution as amended. 
ye adjourned till Monday. 


1 were rejected or 
Tall was adopt- 
the resolution 
increase 


and reported the 





January 10. " 

Agmoris 

Senate—Mr. Clayton presented a manor” 

from Friends, praying Congress to tako ene 

to terminate the existing war with Mex A rare 
motion to print was referred to the Committe 

Printing. oxy wer? 





Conquest, as laid down by i 














port, but that Slavery demands it. It is an! Republics demonstrated their unfitness for free 
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eved in the war, and the 
claims for indemnity and security: 


seme writers, is of 
three kinds, Ruin is one of these kinds of oon-. 


Several petitions on the subject of slav 
presented by Messrs Feloh and Cameron. 7° 
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motions to receive which, were laid upon the 
able. ° ; 
“a Ashley reported, from the Committee on 
Pablic Lands, without amendment, a bill to es- 
tablish a permanent pre-emption system. — 

Mr. Douglass, on leave, introduced a bill to es- 
tablish a Territorial Government for Oregon, 
which was read twice and referred. a 

Mr. Hannegan offered the following resolutions, 
which he gave notice he would call up in two 
weeks from to-day : 

« Resolved, That no treaty of peace can be made 
with Mexico, having a proper regard for the best 
interests of the United States, which does not es- 
tablish, as a boundary between the two nations, 
the most suitable line for military defence. 

« Resolved, That in no contingency ean the 
United States consent to the establishment of a 
monarchical Government within the limits of 
Mexico, by the intervention of European Powers. 

«“ Resolved, That it may become necessary and 
proper, as it is within the constitutional capacity 
of this Government, for the United States to hold 
Mexico as a territorial appendage, or in the con- 
dition of a province.” 

The Ten Regiment Bill was then taken up. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson addressed the Senate for 
nearly two hours, on the subject of the war, and 
its eauses; but, his strength giving way, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. ; : 

The questions proposed to be discussed by Mr. 
Johnson were: Whether the war was just and 
honorable; whether it had been properly prose- 
cuted; how it ought hereafter to be prosecuted ; 
and what were the legitimate objects of the war. 
He argued at great length, that the war was just 
and honorable in itself; that the United States 
had just cause for war against Mexico, on the 
13th May, 1846; that the war did exist by the 
act of Mexico, and that country, not this, was re- 
sponsible for all the blood, and expenditure, and 
suffering, caused by it. Having labored to sus- 
tain this view, he next examined the remote causes 
of the war, which he stated were: The manner 
in which the President effected the annexation of 
Texas. and his order to march the American army 
tothe RioGrande. After elaborating these points, 
he came to the broad conclusion, that on the Pres- 
ident rested all the responsibility and odium of 

the blood spilt, the treasure wasted, and the suf- 
fering caused, by this war; that it was owing to 
his rash, ill-advised, unwarrantable acts. 


Hovse.—The resolutionin regard to mail trans- 
portation was again taken up. A motion to lay 
the whole subject on the table was lost. The 
amendment providing that the railroad and steam- 
boat company should pay an indemnity to the 
present contractors, &c., was lost, by a tie vote. 
The amendment of Mr. Hall, providing that noth- 
ing in the resolution should be construed so as to 
authorize an increase of the expenditures of trans- 
portation, was adopted. The question being then 
on the engrossment of the resolution, it was lost, 
without a division. So the House resolved to let 
the Department manage its own affairs. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
on the referénce of the President’s message—the 
question being upon the substitute offered by 
Mr. Brodhead, for Mr. Vinton’s resolutions. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, occupied an hour 
inthe delivery of a speech in support of the entire 
policy of the Administration, in reference to the 
tariff, the war, and to internal improvements, 
styling Mr. Polk a “ model President.” 

Ele was followed by Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, 
who combated the peculiar doctrines of the Pres- 
ident, in regard to internal improvements, but 
was in favor of the war, and opposed to any appro- 
priations calculated to reduce our means of carry- 
ing it on. 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, obtained the floor, 
and the Committee rose. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the hall of the House 
was granted to the American Colonization Society, 
for a meeting, on the 18th instant. 


of ethics and morals, he has only to go on and 
plunge the country into war; and, if he can man- 
age so skilfully as to involve the country into two 
wars at once, so much the better—so much the 
more glory for him; a popularity greater than 
that of Washington or a Jackson. This is the in- 
ference—the plain and unmistakable inference. 
War, instead of being, as it is said to be by all 
writers on ethics or politics, the direst calamity 
which Heaven in its wrath can send upon a nation, 
is converted by this alchemy into a healing Be- 
thesda, in which political profligacy and corruption 
of the darkest hue may wash itself and be clean. 
Sir, I utterly deny the soundness of this doctrine, 
that Congress ought to have no voice beyond grant- 
ing the supplies, If there ever is a time when 
opposition should be vigilant, scrupulous, watch- 
ful, noticing everything that is wrong, it is at a 
time when, through the acts of the Administra- 
tion, the country is burdened with an unnecessa- 
ry war—when the fraits of industry are con- 
sumed for the support of such war, and when we 
are surrounded by all the horrors which war 
brings in its train. If there ever isa time that 
should put men upon their individual judgment, 
reflection, and responsibility, it is such a time; 
and such is our position now, and we are there 
by the unadvised, unconstitutional, and illegal 
acts of the President. I propose, I say, to do what 
I may, feeble as it may be, to place the country 
right. I havo never learned in that school of 
moral or political science, that, by persevering in 
an unconstitutional and wrong course, we shall 
ever come out right. ; 
And, sir, there is another view that is some- 
times taken, which certainly does not accord with 
my own convictions, and upon which I wish to say 
a word or two at this time, (and I do it with def- 
ference to the opinions of abler men about me.) 
and which relates to the course which those 
should take who believe the war to be wrong, rad- 
ically wrong. Why, I think I have heard an idea 
something like this: The country is engaged in 
a war which is unjustifiable; we confess it is 
wrong to go on, we see clearly it is wrong; nev- 
ertheless, we are now at war, and the President 
calls on us for supplies of men and money, and 
Senators say they will vote men and money, but, 
by some sort of a process which escapes my com- 
prehension, they imagine they are going to throw 
the responsibility on the President. 1 confess I 
do not understand how they are to escape from 
their due share of responsibility ; they must share 
the responsibility with the President, let the char- 
atter of the act be what it may. If the war be 
wrong, put an end to it at once. I have no doubt 
the President will be exceedingly gratified with 
opposition of this kind. You will hear nothing 
about a factious opposition in the organ of the Ad- 
ministration. The President would care little 
for the opposition of the whole world, if it were 
an opposition of this kind. It is very like Sam 
Weller, who happened to find himself in prison, 
and a person whom he met was bewailing the mis- 
fortune of having a thousand pounds left to him 
by will, which circumstance had been the occa- 
sion of his imprisonment. “I wish,” exclaimed 
Sam, “all my enemies would try to ruin me in 
that way.” Just so with the President. You tell 
him he is wrong, while at the same time you vote 
him all the men and money that he asks you for. 
Believing that the cause of this war is radical- 
ly wrong, I hold it to be the first, the plainest, 
and simplest duty of those who think as I do, to 
withhold supplies, and compel the President to 
do what we believe to be right. Believing there 
is a strict and pertinent analogy between the 
course to be pursued by Congress and that which 
is taken by the British Parliament, | consider 
that the course of those who think the war wrong 
is plain and clear, and admits of no mistake. Up- 
on a question of voting supplies, I think the very 
first thing to be inquired into by Congress is, 
whether the object for which the supplies are de- 
manded is a correct and legitimate object? If it 





The House adjourned. 





January 11. 

Senate.—The business of the morning hour 
having been transacted, Mr. Johnson resumed his 
speech. Hecharged the President with having 
failed to prosceute the war vigoronsly—to use the 
power which Congress had vested in him. He 
would have the war prosecuted with redoubled 
energy, in the very heart of Mexico. The with- 
drawal of the troops would be national dishonor ; 
the defensive line policy would be perpetual 
war. Were the war waged for conquest, or the 
annihilation of Mexico, he would not vote for a 
cent. But, he did not believe this. He would 
wage it solely for indemnity and security. To 
the acquisition of territory, in itself, he was not 
opposed, but the fearful strife which might ensue 
between the free and slave States was the great 
consideration which weighed with him against 
acquiring territory. He referred to the remarks 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, and told 
him that he must permit him to say to him (Mr. 
[Tale) that slavery was a subject which no South- 
ern man wished to discuss on that floor. 

A fuller report of Mr. Johnson’s remarks on 
this point will be given next weck. 

» A conversation sprung up after he closed his 
speech, in which Messrs. Clayton, Cass, Critten- 
den, and Webster participated. 

Mr. Clayton at length obtained the floor, and 
was proceeding with an animated speech, when 
his voice beginning to fail through hoarseness, 
the Senate adjourned, that he might continue his 
remarks under more favorable circumstances the 
next day. 


tlonse—The debate was continued in the 
ITouse, on the resolution to refer the President’s 
message, by Messrs. Stewart, Venable, and Rock- 
well. 





Pig From Houston’s Reports. 
SPEECH OF MR. HALE ON THE TEN REGI- 
MENT BILL, 





_ Tuurspay, January 6, 1848. 

The bill to raise, for a limited time, an addition- 
al military force, was read a third time. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. Ifate. Feeling compelled, from my convic- 
tions of duty, to take a course in reference to this 
bill in which I am aware very few Senators will 
entirely coincide, I have thought, humble asis the 
sphere in which | move, that it was due to those 
who placed me in the position I occupy, to let my 
vote upon the bill go out accompanied with the 
reasons which have induced me to take the course 
which I am about to take. 1 would havo been 
glad if older and abler Senators had favored the 
Senate with their views in opposition to this bill. 
I would have been glad if the action of the Senate 
upon the bill had been delayed until the docu- 
ments coming from the several Departments, and 
which we are well nigh’ getting, had been placed 
before us, so that we might have had all the light 
that could be thrown upon that, which in my 
mind is a dark subject at the lightest ; but seeing 
that the billis likely to go through the forms of 
legislation, and become a law, without having those 
lights before us, I have thought it necessary to 
trespass briefly upon the time of the Senate, in 
order to express the views which I entertain. It 
may be said that I do not stand much in need of 
light, because I have already declared that I 
stand here prepared to vote against the war in all 
its forms ; against any measures for the supply of 
troops, either regulars or volunteers, (and if there 
are any other kinds, I go against them,) because I 
stand prepared to vote against the appropriation 
of a single dollar beyond the simple amount—as I 
have before suggested—which will be sufficient to 
bring home your troops by the shortest and cheap- 
est route. Entertaining these views, before en- 
tering upon the discussion of the pill, I want. to 
say 2 word in regard toa sentiment which I have 


heard avowed here and elsewhere ; and it is, that - 


when the country is engaged in war, we lose all 
discretion; we have nothing to do but grant the 
supplies that are demanded of us—an appeal be- 
ing made to our patriotism—patriotism can only 
find rightful action in a support of the war—that 
there is no patriotism anywhere else, and that the 
Administration, which has been so fortunate or 
unfortunate as to plunge the country into a war, 
has only to appeal to the country, and expect to 
receive no other response except hearty and unan- 
imous support. And this doctrine has been car- 
ried so far, and in such high places, that the Pres- 
—— pdicinpay oe has denounced as trea- 
son the opposition of although his mode 
of prosecuting the war “dtanot ataoel ith their 
convictions. { recollect but-one incident, in my 
reading of history, which is analogous. It is stat- 
el by an English historian, that Waen Queen Eliz- 
abeth had summoned her Parliament, and they 


told them to be very careful east 
meddle with affairs of State, “basset oot 
she, “such things are altogether beyond the tom- 
pass of your narrow understanding” Well, our 
royal President did not follow exactly in the foot« 
steps of Elizabeth. He did not question the un- 
derstanding of Congress, but their patriotism. 
Now, let us see where this doctrine will 
us. Let us see to what it will lead. Suppose 
you should have an exceedingly bad and corrupt 
Administration—mind, I do not say that this is 
such an Administration, or that we are ever like- 
ly to have such an one. But suppose that such a 
were possible, and that the measures of the 
President had become exceedingly odious, oppres- 
Sive, burdensome, and intolerable, and that notes 
of bation were 
from the people asse:abled in their primary meet- 
ings; that the tones of indignation at last pene- 
the walls of the palace ; arid the President, 
Sat he could ee stand ses fe 
an injured WwW e G) 
Ought he to desist in Avg of wrong-doing, 
path peace his steps? No, sir; this is not the 
' popularity ; according to bis new school 


. 
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be determined that the object is a proper one, let 
the supplies be granted; if otherwise, withhold 
them. This is my understanding of the nature 
of our Constitution. I have heard our Govern- 
ment spoken of as a Government of checks and 
balances; but when you speak of the President 
having the power to make war unconstitutionally 
and illegally, I cannot understand the cause or 
propriety of that course of conduct which would 
sustain him in his unconstitutional act. 

Believing, then, that the question of this war is 
a question which ought to be discussed; that it 
lies at the very bottom of the question of supplies, 
I will proceed to give my views to the Senate and 
the country, of this war. And, as I suggested the 
other day, in the few remarks which I had the 
honor to submit, I believe that the cause of the 
war lies a little deeper than any that has been as- 
signed by those who have expressed their opin- 
ions upon the subject. I believe that the ques- 
tion, whether it arose from the march of General 
Taylor to the Rio Grande, or whether any of those 
incidental and temporary movements were the 
immediate cause of the war, is entirely irrelevant. 
The cause, sir, lies deeper than any of these ; and 
when I speak of the causes of the war, permit me 
to say, that I do it with no desire to introduce ex- 
citing or angry discussion, or to arouse unpleas- 
ant feeling; but having a duty to perform here, I 
must do it fearlessly. I must do my duty as an 
American Senator, feeble as it may be. And when 
we speak of the causes of this war, 1 must avow 
my conviction, beyond a cavil or a doubt, to be, 
that it lies in the avowed policy of the American 
Government—a policy which was avowed four 
years ago—to make the extension of human sla- 
very one of its primary motives of action. And, 
when I say this, let me be understood. I refer to 
the principle avowed in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence which preceded the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. And permit me to say, that 
in approaching this question, I do it with a desire 
and a disposition to do full justice to the officers 
of this Government who were engaged in that 
correspondence. I will do them the justice to 
say, that what they did, they did manfully and 
aboveboard. There,was no concealment. They 
came out boldly. Their course was very differ- 
ent from that of a set of men we have among us, 
called Northern men with Southern principles— 
men who profess to be against slavery, but who 
are nevertheless enlisted in the slaveholding in- 
terest, ready to do slavery’s bidding. That was 
not the case with the men .to whom I have refer- 
red. They came out boldly, and avowed the ob- 
ject at which they aimed, and the means by which 
they proposed to attain it. Let this be ever said 
to their credit. ’ 

In that correspondence, the objects of this Gov- 
ernment are as evident, as much beyond contro- 
versy, as anything can possibly be. No, sir! If 
the fingers of a hand were sent from the throne 
of Eternal Light, to write this upon the wall over 
your head, it would not flash conviction more 
readily to the mind, than is done by a perusal of 
that correspondence. I will not go through the 
whole of it, but will content myself with sending 
to the Clerk and asking him to read an‘extract 
from this letter : 

“ DEPARTMENT OF SraTE, 
“ Washington, August 8, 1843. 

“Sir: A private letter from a citizen of Mary- 
land, then in London, contains the following pas- 

e: 

“<T learn, from a source entitled to the fullest 
confidence, that there is now here a Mr. Andrews, 
deputed by the Abolitionists of Texas to negotiate 
with the British Government; that he has seen 
Lord Aberdeen, and submitted his projet for the 
abolition of slavery in Texas; which is, that 
there shall be organized a company in England, 
who shall advance-a sum sufficient to pay for the 
slaves now in Texas, and receive in payment 
Texas lands ; that the sum thus advanced shall be 
paid over as an indemnity for the abolition of 
slavery ; and I am authorized by the Texan min- 
ister to say to you, that Lord Aberdeen has 
agreed that the British Government will guaran- 
ty the payment of the interest on this loan, upon 
condition that the Texan Government will abol- 
ish slavery, ” 

_ This proposition, it will be seen, was exceed- 
ingly simple and easy to be understood. It an- 
nounced, not that there was a scheme on foot, 
amongst a set of fanatical politicians, to decoy 
away the slaves, not to steal them—nothing of that 
sort—but a proposition had been entertained, by 
which the Government and slaveholders of Texas 
agreed to abolish slavery, and for this eg 
on their part, it was said that a company 
agreed to advance a stipulated price. Whai right 
had our Government to interfere? The Secretary 
says, “a movement of this sort cannot be con- 
templated in silence” I agree it should not; but 
what should every American heart have said, 
when it was found that a scheme of this kind was 
on foot? Should they not have burst out in 


‘thankful aspirations to Almighty God, that such 


a scheme of benevolence as that had even been 
thought of? I think the Secretary says well in 
saying that they could not look on in silence. 
he Secretary further says, “such an attem 
upon any neighboring country would necessarily 
be viewed by this Government with very deep 
Concern.” 
they should have looked on with deep 

conten, as’ desp as that with which affection 
Watches by the side of dying love, now gatheri 
hope, from the symptoms, the smiles of heal 

smooth the cheek of love, and then, 






a leu the pall of despair should settle on 
Again, he “it cannot be permitted to suc- 
= out the strenuous efforts on our 
Y dieanne So ea eg 
4 80 serious to ev' 
jr bese to ew. Hame- 
aot See es i the other New Eng- 


which is now be- 
which are to be 








adopted to redeem 
same letter itis said’: oe 
“The establishment, in the very midst of our 


slaveholding States, of an independent Govern- 
men, forbidding the existence of. slavery, and by 
a people born for the most part among us, rear- 
ed up in our habits, and speaking our language, 
could not fail to produce the most unhappy effects 
upon both parties.” 

When I saw it formally announced by the 
Government that it could not produce any but 
“ unhappy effects,” I thought that I was mistaken 
in the reading. I thought it must be a mistake of 
the printer ; but I found that it was no mistake, 
that the announcement was really made. What 
a mistake, then, dil the Pilgrim Fathers make in 
coming to found a colony in the New World, 
where they might avoid the consequences of sla- 
very! Had they not slavery enough at home 
that they bade farewell to everything that boun 
their hearts to the land of their birth, the land 
where the bones of their fathers reposed, and 
came over and founded the institution of Ameri- 
can slavery? Was it for this that the May- 
Flower sailed from the coast where slavery pre- 
vailed? Wasitfor this that those patriots wan- 
dered from Enghnd to Holland, and from Hol- 
land here? In Heaven’s name, was not England 
oppressive enowh? One more extract, and I 
leave the letter: e 

“ Few calamities could befal this country more 
to be deplored than the establishment of a pre- 
dominant British influence and the abolition of 
domestic slavery in Texas.” 

Few calamities could befal the country like 
this! 

I had undegitood, up to the time when I read 
this declaratio, that the institution of slavery, 
for good or bai, was a State institution. I thought 
it was one which the Gencral Government had no 
right to touch. Everything that [ had ever heard 
upon the subpct had tended to take that institu- 
tion from thecognizance of the General Govern- 
ment, and maxe it exclusively a subject of State 
policy. Buthere I find it baptized, and made one 
of the gods tefore which the whole people are to 
bow down ard worship. 

From thiscause, whether remote or immediate, 
this war prweeded. Can any man deny this? 
We may hare our doubts whether, if there had 
been more caution and prudence, this war would 
have becn precipitated upon us at so early a pe- 
riod. But isit not evident that the whole matter 
springs from this? Was not annexation itself an 
act of war? War was existing between Mexico 
and Texas at the time. By the very fact of an- 
nexing to ourselves one of the billigerent nations, 
we incurred the responsibility of fighting her bat- 
tles. If this, then, be the cause of the war, I 
come next tothe question, how this war commenc- 
ed? Well,sir, it may scem exceedingly strange 
that one shoild be found asking that question at 
this time, wlen the President -has told us over 
and over agsin so many times how it commenced— 
that it commmeed by the act of Mexico. Said 
the Presiden, in his message to Congress of the 
lith of May 1846: 

“In my message at the commencement of the 
present sessim, I infornied you that, upon the 
earnest apped both of the Congress and Conven- 
tion of Texas I had ordered an efficient military 
force to take : position “between the Nueces and 
the Del Norte This had become necessary, to 
meet a threatmed invasion of Texas by the Mex- 
ican forces, fo. which extensive military prepara- 
tions had beenmade. The invasion was threat- 
ened solely beause ‘Texas had determined, in ac- 
cordance witha solemn resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to annex herself to 
our Union; aad, under these circumstances, it 
was plainly ow duty to extend our protection 
over her citizers and soil. 

“ This force vas concentrated at Corpus Christi, 
and remained tiere until after I had recieved such 
information fron Mexico as rendered it probable, 
if not certain, that the Mexican Government 
would refuse toreceive our Envoy. 

“Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our 
Congress, had become an integral part of our 
Union. The Congress of Texas, by its act of 
December 19, 836, had declared the Rio del 
Norte to be the boundary of that Republic. Its 
jurisdiction had been extended and exercised be- 
yond the Nuece:. The country between that riv- 
er and the Del Norte had been represented in 
the Congress ant in the Convention of Texas ; 
had thus taken jart in the act of annexation it- 
self; and is nowincluded within one of our Con- 
gressional distrids. Our own Congress had, more- 
over, with great unanimity, by the act approved 
December 31, 1345, recognised the country be- 
yond the Nueces as a part of our territory, by 
including it within our own revenue system ; and 
a revenue office, to reside within that district, 
has been appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It became, therefore, of 
urgent necessity to provide for the defence of that 
portion of our ountry. Accordingly, on the 13th 
of January lJasi, instructions were issued to the 
General in command of these troops, to occupy the 
left bank of the Del Norte.” 

And in his asnual message to Congress on the 
8th of December, 1846, he repeats the assertion, 
and he not only repeats the declaration that war 
exists by the acts of Mexico, but he says every 
honorable effort has been made by me to prevent 
the war, but all proved in vain, and the war has 
come, notwithstanding he was so exceedingly op- 
posed to it. Now, I desire to examine this matter. 
The President is not satisfied with thus telling us 
that the war arose from the act of Mexico, and 
that he had used every honorable exertion to 
avoid it. Hecomes forward in his message this 
year, and tells us fourteen times distinctly, and 
several times impliedly, that it arose from the act 
of Mexico. Ii scems a part of the President’s 
religion, to accompany his more solemn acts with 
the continual declaration that “war exists by 
the acts of Mexico,” as it was of the followers of 
Mohammed, t preface their more serious sayings 
With the oft-repeated avowal that there was “no 
God but Allsh, and Mohammed his prophet.” 
Now, let us examine this matter. Did it com- 
mence by the act of Mexico? Such is not my 
reading. Th: taking possession of Texas was of 
itself an act of war. Sir, at the time of the 
American Revolution, when France signed a trea- 
ty of alliance with us, Great Britain was not long 
in finding ou that. that was an act of war. But 
suppose that act was not one of war, what fol- 
lows? 

One of the fundamental conditions of the joint 
resolution fr annexing Texas to the United 
States, was var. 

“First, stid State to be formed subject to the 
adjustment, by this Government, of all questions 
of boundary.” ° 

“Subject to the adjustment of all questions of 
boundary.” That was the very first condition 
which the American Congress fixed to the act of 
annexation. Well, is it necessary for me to stand 
here to-dty to tell the American People, that if 
there is aquestion of boundary existing, and one 
party goes and occupies the territory to the ex- 
treme verge of the claim—that is an act of war? 
Why, I think the President himself, in the course 
of the controversy with Great Britain, must have 
found that this was the case, although one of the 
first acts of his Administration was to tell the 
people, in his inaugural address, that our title to 
Oregon was clear and unquestionable. I saw the 
President amid the dripping of the storm, stand- 
ing at the east front of this Capitol, reminding 
the perple how young a man he ~ and yet he 
would have the whole of Oregon. I[ almost ex- 
pected to hear him say, 

“ You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 

I know not whether I was most amused at the ju- 
venility of the President, or his determination to 
seize upon the whole of Oregon. He would not 
even submit the question to arbitration, because 
that would be admitting that Great Britain had 
some sort of title there. Nothing short of the 
whole would satisfy him. Why, a man could 
hardly be recognised as a Democrat in the East- 
ern States, unless he was for claiming the whole 
of Oregon. He must go for 54 deg. 40 min., or 
he was no Democrat ; and one State Legislature 
was so violent in the cause, that they were for 
claiming 54 deg. 49 min. I wonder it never oo- 
curred to the President to send our officers, and 
take possession of the territory up to that line. 
Why did he not do this? Because he knew, and 
everybody knew, it would be an act of war. He 
knew it would be so considered by Great Britain, 
and resented by her. Well, so it was here. The 
sending of General Taylor to the Rio Grande 
was, beyond all controversy, an act of war. But 
I propose to give you the President’s own account 
of it. In his message of May, 1846, he says he 
kapt the troops at Corpus Christi, until it was ren- 
dered certain that the Mexican Government had 
refused to receive Mr. Slidell. Well, on the 10th 
day of November this commission was appointed ; 
and, not being much acquainted with matters of 
diplomacy, I, of course, take what the President 
said, as being what he meant: 

“MIR. SLIDELLS LETTER OF CREDENCE. 


“ JAMES K. POLK, 

“ President of the United States of America. 
“Great anD Goop Frrenp: I have made 
choice of Joun Stivext, one of our distinguished 
citizens, to reside near the Government of the 
Mexican Republic, in the quality of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America. He is well informed 
of the relative interests of the two countries, and 
of our sincere desire to restore, cultivate, and 
strengthen friendship and good ep yr oa 
between us; and, from a knowledge of his fidelity 
and good conduct, I have entire confidence that he 
will render himself acceptable to the Mexican 
Government, by his constant endeavors tc pre- 
serve and advance the interest and happiness of 
both nations. I therefore request your Excel- 
lency to receive him favorably, and to give full- 
credence to whatever he shall say on the part of 
the United States. And I pray God to have you 
in his safe and holy keepin &, 

“ Written at the city of Washington, the tenth 





day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five, and of the 
independence of the United States the seventieth. 
“Your good friend, 
“JAMES K. POLK. 
“ By the President: James Bucuanan, 
: “ Secretary of State. 
“'To his Excellency 
“Don Jose Joaquim Herrera, 
“ President of the Mexican Republic?? 


“ And I pray God to have you in his holy care 
and keeping!” How pious the President is! He 
prays for his enemies! This was written on the 
10th of November. Now, I want to read another 
document, to show how Mr. Polk was treating his 
good friend on the 15th of June preceding. In 
a confidential communication from the War De- 
partment, dated June. 15, 1845, to General Tay- 
lor, I find the following : 

“The point of your ultimate destination is the 
western frontier of Texas, where you will select 
and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del Norte, 
such a site as will consist with the health of the 
troops, and will be best adapted to repel invasion, 
and to protect what, in the event of annexation, 
will be our western border. You will limit your- 
self to the defence of the territory of Texas, un- 
less Mexico should delare war against the United 
States. 

“ Your movement to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
your preparations to embark for the western 
frontier of Texas, are to be made without any 
delay.” . 

Well, now, what do you think of this pious 
President? On the 15th of June he ordered the 
troops to be ready to embark for the coast of Mex- 
ico, and five months afterwards he sends a mes- 
senger to General Herrera, and by the hands of 
this messenger a supplication to Almighty God, 
“to have him in his safe and holy keeping.” Lest 
this prayer should fail, he had taken the precau- 
tion to send General Taylor with his army, five 
months before, to take him in his care and keep- 
ing. Well, 1 will not detain the Senate long on 
this part of the matter. It seems to me it is too 
plain for cavil ; and if I had the issue to be tried 
before twelve good men and true, the first witness 
I would call would be James K. Polk—for | 
never knew a witness who was conscious of tell- 
ing the truth, who found it necessary to repeat so 
often the same assertion. Why does the Presi- 
dent go into so long and labored an effort to prove 
that we had good cause of war? If this were 
the case, and we had not commenced if, instead 
of being to our credit, it would have been a dis- 
grace to us. It would have shown us a pusil- 
lanimous nation. It is therefore a félo de se of his 
argument. Because, if this were the case, it 
shows that we should have done what the Presi- 
dent has labored to show we have not done. The 
President may conquer Mexico, but he can never 
succeed in conquering the truth. He may direct 
as many guns to bear upon it as it would require 
to silence a Mexican battery, but he will not be 
so successful. 

Well, if this was the cause of the war—if this 
was the manner in which the war commenced, 
what are we carrying it on for now? What do 
we propose? What do we want? Why, in the 
message of the President to Congress, in 1846, 
he tells us that it was not conquest that he de- 
sired ; but in the message of this year he modifies 
it a little. Now the conquest he disavows; that 
is, he does not mean to take the whole of Mexico. 
I suppose that he means to divide it, very much 
as Lord Aberdeen divided Oregon with him—to 
take what he wants, and leave the rest. He says: 

“Tt was never contemplated by me to make a 
permanent conquest of Mexico, or to destroy her 
nationality.” Well, sir, actions speak louder 
than words, and I need not meas gentlemen 
on this floor of this fact, for [ have proof in my 
hand. What does the President tell you? I 
heard it asserted by a Senator the other day, that 
Senators voted for the appropriation of the war 
under a protest. That they did it for nothing 
else than to relieve Gen. Taylor from the critical 
position in which he was placed. The President 
came and made the thrilling announcement that 
American blood had been shed on American soil. 
And, while every heart palpitated at such an out- 
rage, Senators, anxious to relieve Gen. Taylor, 


even though the bill for raising them was accom- 
panied by the declaration which, at that time, they 
believed to be untrue, that “war existed by the 
act of Mexico.” They gave their votes under 
the protest that it was expressly for the relief of 
Gen. Taylor. And what does the President now 
say to those Senators? Why, he says you did 
not mean any such thing. You could not have 
meant it. You knew that indemnity must be ac- 
quired. Senators, when you passed that vote, 
you all meant to get territory. The President 
has said so. Heis your Executive officer, surely 
he ought to know; and the President has a right 
to say it, because actions speak louder than words. 
You voted him the men and the money ; you gave 
him the sword and the purse, and you gave him 
unlimited license to conduct the war as he pleased, 
and now you must pass this bill, give him the ten 
regiments of regulars, and_afterwards twenty re- 
giments of volunteers, and let him thus, according 
to the Senator from Kentucky, increase his avail- 
able forces in Mexico to ninety thousand, and go 
on, subjugating that country, and what will he 
tell you at the next session? He now tells you: 

“Congress could not have meant — when, in 
May, 1846, they appropriated ten millions of dol- 
lars, and authorized the President to employ the 
military and naval forces of the United States, 
and to accept the services of fifty thousand volun- 
teers, to enable him to prosecute tho war; and 
when, at their last session, and after our army 
had invaded Mexico, they made additional appro- 
priations, and authorized the raising of additional 
troops for the same purpose—that no indemnity 
was to be obtained from Mexico at the conclusion 
of the war ; and yet it was certain that, if no Mex- 
ican territory was acquired, no indemnity could 
be obtained. 

“It is further manifest, that Congress contem- 
plated territorial indemnity, from the fact that, 
at their last session, an act was passed, upon the 
Executive recommendation, appropriating three 
millions of dollars with that express object. This 
appropriation was made ‘to enable the President 
to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and bounda- 
ries, with the Republic of Mexico, to be used by 
him in the event that said treaty, when signed by 
the authorized agents of the two Governments, 
and duly ratified by Mexico, shall call for the ex- 
penditure of the same, or any part thereof’ The 
object of asking this appropriation was distinctly 
stated in the several messages on the subject which 
I communicated to Congress.” 

Vote him now the men and money he now 4 
and what will he tell you at the next session 
Why, that Congress intended to overrun all Mex- 
ico! He will say, you meant that I should carry 
destruction throughout the whole of that coun- 
try ; that— 

“I should dip my sword in blood, and write my name 

On desolated lands and cities,” 
And he would have a right to say so! Vote him 
the men and the money he wants—let him have 
ninety thousand troops there—and he will enact 
scenes that perhaps we little think of ; and, at the 
next session, he will come and tell us that that 
was what we meant; and he will have a right to 
do so, because actions speak louder than words. 
We certainly, in giving our yotes, must be sup- 
posed to have some object to attain—that object 
the President can construe for himself. 

In regard to the amendment which has been 
proposed to this bill, instead of making it better, 
it leaves it more obnoxious still. It leaves it to 
the President’s discretion whether to embody these 
troops or not ; but that is the very thing we ought 
not to do. He has had discretion enough. Was 
it not at his discretion that our troops were march- 
ed to the Rio Grande? It seems to me that the 
true course is to take the discretion into our own 
hands, and make specific appropriations for spe- 
cific objects. Then we shall know for what ob- 
jects they are made. 

But the President says now, he does not want 
the conquest of the whole of Mexico, but he wants 
indemnity and security. Well, these are words 
easily pronounced. But we a good old lesson 
in New Englan iring the definition of words 
to be given. Indemnity for what? Security for 
what? I find the indemnity he wanted, was not 
only indemnity for our claims, and for all the ex- 
penses of the war, but, in addition to all this, he 
wanted to drive a bargain with them. He was 
not willing to make peace, unless they would sell 
him a part of their country, With its inhabitants ; 
for I read in the 5th and 6th articles of the treaty 
pat by our Government to Mexico, as fol- 
ows, Viz: ; 
“ Arr. 5. In consideration of the extension of 
the limits of the United States, as they are de- 
fined by the preceding article, and by the stipula- 
tions which are further contained in article 8, the 
United States abandon forever against the United 
Mexican States all reclamation on account of the 
costs of this war, and, besides, agree to pay to the 
United Mexican States, in the city of Mexico, 
the sum of ———. 5 
“ Apr. 6. In full consideration of the stipula- 
tions contained in articles 4 and 8 of this treaty. 
the United States agree to assume and all 
sums at present due to claimants, and those which 
may be hereafter established, according to the 
convention concluded between the two Republics, 
in the city of Mexico, on the 20th of January, 
pron Se vide for the payment of what shall be 
ed Fn favor of the claimante, according toa 
convention between the United States and the 
Mexican Republic, on the 11th of A 1839. 
And the United States equally agree to assume 
and pay all reclamations of citizens of the United 
States the geno decide. a 
Mexican States, not p bd, to an 
amount not exceedin three millions of dollars, 
which have arisen prior to the 13th of May, 1846, 





and which shall be adjudged to be due by 9 com- 


were now Willing to vote the supplies required, |. 


mission established by the Government of the 
United States, whose decisions shall be definitive 
and conclusive: Provided, always, That, in decid- 
ing on the validity of the said demands, the com- 
mission shall be guided and governed by the prin- 
ciples and rules prescribed by the first and fifth 
articles of the unratified convention, concluded 
in the city of Mexico on the 20th of November, 
1843, and in no case shall they give judgment in 
favor of any claim not embraced by these princi- 
ples and rules. And the United States, for the 
present and the future, exonerate the United Mex- 
ican Siates from any of the said demands whatso- 
ever, Which may be admitted or rejected by said 
board of commissioners.” 

He requires payment of our unliquidated claims; 
he requires the expenses of the war, and, in ad- 
dition to these, he requires that they shall sdl 
him just as much territory as he sees fit to buy, 
at his own price. This is the indemnity and se- 
curity he wants. Are Senators prepared to sant- 
tion these views? Can they face the indignation 
of the world, after having insisted on them? Hew 
ig a Government enfeebled, broken-down, a pee 
ple distracted, having a natural attachment to t 
homes of their birth, to the soil beneath whi 
moulder the bones of their fathers; and becaus 
they do not choose to sell their country and them- 
selves, the President says the war must be prose- 
cuted and carried into the vital parts of Mexicé. 
Well, now, the course of the President seems to 
me decidedly reprehensible. Perhaps I have con- 
mented upon it ina manner not quite becoming 
to this place. I hope not. 

I cannot help remarking, in justice to him, that 
he has not shown a disposition for war in all cases. 
I think, in the management of the Oregon treaty, 
he exhibited a Christian meekness to a surprising 
degree. But he did not inherit the blessing of 
the meek. He did not get the land. He would 
ae submit to arbitration. Well, how did he sct- 
tle it? 

Let Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, tel] 
his own story : 

“Wasuineron, Jung 13, 1846. | 

“My Lorp: In conformity with what I had the 
honor to state in my despatch (No. 68) of the 7th 
instant, the President sent 2 message on Wednes- 
day last to the Senate, submitting, for the opinion 
of that body, the draft of a convention for the set- 
tlement of the Oregon question, which I was in- 
structed by your Lordship’s despatch (No. 19) of 
the 15th May to propose for the acceptance of the 
United States. . 

“ After a few hours’ deliberation on each of the 
three days, (Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday,) 
the Senate, by a majority of 38 votes to 12, adopt- 
ed yesterday evening a resolution advising the 
President to accept the terms proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government. The President did no: 
hesitate to act on this advice, and Mr. Buchanan 
accordingly sent for me this morning, and inform. 
ed me that the conditions offered by her Majes- 
ty’s Government were accepted by the Goveri- 
ment of the United States, without the additim 
or alteration of a single word. 

“T have the honor to be, &c., 
“R. Pakennam. 

“ The Right Hon. the Earlof Aberdeen” 

Tie takes it just exactly as it was cooked up for 
him, very much as sick children are directed to 
do when they have an unpalatable dose of meti- 
cine to take—“Shut your. eyes and open yoir 
mouth, and down with it.” Now, [have not a 
word to say against the settlement of the Oregon 
question ; but it seems to me that it would hive 
read a little better in history if it had not teen 
preceded by so much blustering and bragging. 
And it was a little amusing to see the effect ithad 
on our Eastern Democracy. The man who did 
not go for 54 deg. 40 min. was a Federalist, a 
traitor ; and some were so zealous that theyeven 
got up to 54 deg. 49 min. Upon them the treaty 
came like a thunderclap, and they had to rererse 
the steam so suddenly that it came nigh produc- 
ing a fatal collapse in the party. 

But, sir, the President is not so entirely war- 
like in his nature as his conduct to Mexicowould 
indicate ; he has other and milder qualities; he 
mercly has none of that ferocious spirit, chharac- 
terized by the poet as— 

“ That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 

It is a colder country at 54 deg. 40 min. Now, 
if right in the position I have taken lure, the 
question is, what is the duty of the American 
Senate? What are they todo? ‘TTo gcon and 
vote these ten regiments? The honoratle Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, the other day, said hz did not 
know why regulars were preferred to vounteers. 
I do not know that I do. But Yankees guess some- 
times. : 

War is to be made, sir, not only upor Mexico, 
but on the free laborers of the country andthe 
first onslaught is to be made in the shayje of a tax 
on tea and coffee; and it is the patromge which 
the creation of these ten regiments is tc give him, 
which he thinks will enable him to effict it ; and 
the President has probably come to the conclu- 
sion taught by the experience of thepast, that, 
with the patronage of ten regiments st his com- 
mand, “ some things may be done as well cs others.” 

I think the Senator from Kentucky, with his 
great acumen, if he looks through his glasses, may 
discover why the President prefers regulars. 

Well, why cannot Senators, who thitk with me, 
that the war is wrong, radically wrong, come cut 
and declare so by their votes?) Whysit here de- 
nouncing the President, and then be gnilty of the 
inconsistency—with all deference I say it—of vot- 
ing mon and money to carry onthe wir? Why, 
it is said it would be unpopular to wthhol 
supplies. Are we afraid to trust the 
a great question of right? Sir, I thiu 
are afraid to trust the People, 
Are men afraid to do that which ig right*be 
cause it may not be popular? Sir, it isthis ghogt 
of the unpopularity of opposition to the war, 
which seems to sit like a nightmare upn Ameri- 
can statesmen. Sir, I think there was more truth 
than poetry in what was said by a Western man 
He said he got caught by opposing the lag war, and 
he did not mean to get caught again—te intend- 
ed now to go for war, pestilence, anl famine. 
And I think there is a good deal of thatfeeling in 
the country now. Men are afraid to take a bold 
stand. } 

lt is said the People have already detided this 
matter; that they have settled that the war shall 
be prosecuted. I deny it entirely. I do not be- 
lieve it. People have settled it! 1 have never 
met among the people one in ten who thaight the 
war was right, or thought that it would be right 
farther to prosecute it. 

I believe, sir, that the heart of this whole Peo- 
ple is sick of this miserable, temporizing policy 
which is putting justice, and right, and truth, out, 
in order that expediency may walk in and gov- 
ern, control, and direct, our actions. I wish that 
the experiment might be tried by Congress of act- 
ing and voting on this matter according to the 
convictions of theirown understanding as éxpress- 
ed by themselves, when they speak of the charac- 
ter of this war. I listened, the other day, with 
great pleasure to the remarks of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina. I trust I heard with 
profit the su ions which he threw out when 
speaking on his resolutions. ButI confess that I 
was somewhat astonished that a man of his great 
experience—his vast learning—his keen observa- 
tions—could really think that there could be any 
virtue in the passage of these resolutions. [ 
would like, indeed, to see those resolutions pass- 
ed, not that I think their passage would do any 
good in the world in the present emergency. But 
they might, if adopted, serve as a sort of land- 
mark, showing with what rapidity and what pro- 
clivity we have travelled the road toruin. But 
that there would be any virtue in them, [ have not 
the least idea. 

Pass these resolutions unanimously in both 
branches of Congress, and let the President ap- 
pend to them his usual declaration that the war 
was commenced by Mexico; nay, you may go 
beyond that, and, with all the forms and solemni- 
ties with which you could embody them, you may 
make them part of the written fundamental Con- 
stitution of the land, and what would they be 
worth ? Not the paper upon which they are writ- 
ten; for the very moment that they stood in the 
way of a popular majority, they would be utterly set 
at naught. He that is not persuaded of that, has 
not read, it seems to me, the first primer of our 
history. I think that the resolutions themselves 
contain much that is log and true, and that the 
passage of them might be of some consequence in 
the way which I have But that their 
passage would check the downward tendency of 
affairs is altogether out of the question. ; 

I believe that the people desire us to go right, 

and that we have not faith enough in the people. 

Nothing is more common than to find aspirants 

for public favor flattering the people, and continu- 

ally praising their intelligence and patriotism, and 
everything which gives value and dignity to the 
human character. But you do not find these eu- 
logists of the public virtue at all prepared to ven- 
ture a little upon the intelligence which they 
vaunt somuch. There is faith in expediency, in 
policy, in everything but justice, truth, and right. 
The present is, I believe, a critical period in 
our history. I believe that it is presumptuous in 
us to affirm, as the President has affirmed in his 
m that the great question of the capability 
of man tor self-government has been settled. It is 
not settled, sir. Weare now settling it. Whether 


the manner in which we are it will favor- 
ably or unfavorably affect the condition of man- 


kind hereafter, yet remains to be seen in the fu- 
ture. Weare settling the question, not only for 
ourselves, but for all who are to comeafter us. If 
here the experiment of .self- t should 
fail, who can estimate the consequences to our race? 
We are to-day writing our history, We are im- 
pressing that little space which we occupy between 
the past and the future, with which will 
be indelible. Whither are those 





now 
tending? Shall those who are to succeed us find 














that the course which we are now pursui 

to the broad fields of liberty, of rd ms. men 
perity? Or shall it be, that we are only erecting 
monuments marking the by-paths that lead to the 
pitfalls of destruction? ‘These are questions that 
must come home to the heart of every man who 
loves his country, and prizes its free institutio 
and sees the dangers which now threaten them. 
Are we so blind, so fanatical, so stupid, as to be- 
lieve that the great laws of the physical and moral 
world are to be reversed in our favor? Are we 
emphatically the children of destiny? Can we 
take our destiny in our own hands, and control it ? 
Not so. It seems to me that there isa light stream- 
ing down the pathway of ages, illuminating the 
destiny of nations, and that it is written, in glar- 
ing characters—retribution. It is a law in opera- 
tion all around us—in the physical, moral, and 
political world. It is true of nations as of indi- 
viduals: “ Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
reap.” I would ask those disposed to look at this 
question in the light of history, to go back, and, 
by its aid, trace the long vista of ages that have 
elapsed. Let them go back, if they will, to the 
morning of creation, when all the sons of God 
shouted together for joy, that Almighty Power 
had spoken a new world into being, and they will 
not find it recorded, in any page of that history, 
that any nation ever sowed the sceds of War and 
Slavery, and reaped the fruits of Peace and Lib- 
erty. No! ¢hat passage remains to be written ; 
and it requires no very great effort of the imagi- 
nation to fancy that we can now hear the voice of 
all nations of the past, sounding a solemn warning 
in our ears. Let us beware, lest that fate which 
has constantly followed such a course of policy 
may not soon be ours! 





SUPREME COURT. 


- 

January 4.—No. 24. William Bailey vs. Wil- 
liam B. Dozier. In error to the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Mississippi. Mr. Justice 
Nelson delivered the opinion of this Court, re- 
versing the judgment of the said Circuit Court, 
with costs, and remanding this cause, with direc- 
tions to award a venire fucias de novo. 

No. 11. New Jersey Steam Navigation Compa- 
ny, appellant, vs. the Merchants’ Bank of Boston. 

Argument continued by Mr. Whipple, for the 
appellant. 


January 5.—R. L. Schieffclin, Esq., of New 
York, admitted an Attorney and Counsellor of 
this Court. 

No. 11. The New Jersey Steam Navigation 
Company, appellant, vs. the Merchants’ Bank of 
Boston. The argument concluded by Mr. Whip- 
ple, for the appellant. 

Nos. 15, 16. The West River Bridge Company, 
plaintiff in error, vs. the Town of Brattleborough 
etal. Argument commenced by Mr. Collamer for 
the plaintiff in error. 


January 6—John Kimble, Esq., of Kentucky, 
admitted an Attorney and Counsellor of this 
Court. 

Nos. 15, 16. The West River Bridge Company, 
plaintiff in error, vs. the Town of Brattleborough 
et al. Argument continued by Mr. Collamer for 
the plaintiff in error, and by Mr. Phelps for the 
defendants in error. 
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THE “SUCCESSFUL” STATESMAN. 
CHAPTER II. 

The sun arose next morning in a cloudless sky, 
like a valiant one rejoicing in his strength. Far 
an wide he flung his blessed beams over the scene, 
but a few hours before wrapped in the thick gloom 
of a tempestuous night. He shone upon the soli- 
tary house, lighting up its quaint, old-fashioned 
windows, and streaming through every cranny 
and crevice of the mouldering doors, with a rush- 
ing tide of splendor, as if with special favor he 
meant to cheer tho silent chambers of that ruined 
dwelling. > 

Yet all the glory of that cheerful dawn failed 

to relieve the air of desclation which marked the 
decaying mansion. Nay, its aspect now looked 
more ruinous than ever. The ground was strew- 
ed with the boughs of trees, broken and scattered 
by the storm; and directly across the pathway 
leading to the house, lay the truuk of an aged 
elm, which had at last yielded to the blast, though 
it was fully apparent that it had not relinquished, 
without a hard struggle, the friendly soil in 
which its sturdy roots had been fixed for so many 
years. It was quite in keeping with the general 
features of the place, that prostrate tree; and it 
now almost seemed as if the sunshine danced and 
played in mockery of the scene, and that its 
kindness was all unreal ; like that of some haughty 
dames that we have seen, lighting up, fur a mo- 
ment, with their cold, worldly splendor, the 
abodes of toil and poverty, oniy to flaunt their 
own tinselled finery in the eyes of shivering envy. 
* But everywhere came the blessed sunshine. It 
streamed in at the windows of lowly cottages, 
where healthful children shouted welcome to the 
gladsome day. It beamed with friendly greeting 
‘upon the sons of labor, as they arose refreshed by 
the t sleep that rests on the pillow of indus- 
try. It shone reproachfully into chambers where 
pampered indolence closed its dozing eyes, and 
turned yet again upon its drowsy bed. It flashed 
in upon many a scene of happiness, giving added 
lustre to eyes full of joy and gladness; and anon 
it fell with a chastened softness on sorrowing 
friends, assembled around the couch of some de- 
parting spirit. 
* It was with strangely mingled feelings, that the 
inmates of the solitary house beheld the dawning 
of that morn. The day had now come which was 
to witness one of the severest trials to which that 
patriotic breast had ever yet keen subjected, 
whilst a still harder struggle awaited the tender 
being who alone remained to share his falling 
worldly fortunes. 

Nor was it any ordinary conflict of emotions, 
which disturbed, on this very morning, the usu- 
ally placid spirit of him whom we have called the 
“Successful Statesman.” One of his grandest 
schemes was now fast approaching to completion. 
The laborious inirigues of many months were 
soon to be crowned with success, or dissipated to 
the four winds of heaven. Wearied and anxious, 
he had retired at a very late hour, after having 
entertained some half dozen “members” at a 
sumptuous supper, and was just now awaking 
from his unrefreshing slumbers. Kecollecting 
that he had to give audience to several influen- 
tial applicants for favor at an earlier hour than 
usual, on this day, he arose; and perceiving, as 
he drew aside the window-curtain, how far the 
sun had already advanced in his course, he utter- 
ed an exclamation which sounded very much like 
@ vulgar oath, and, hastily summoning a servant, 
ca applied himself to the duties of the toi- 

ette. 

Meanwhile, the suitors for the great man’s fa- 
vor, With true pauper punctuality, had assembled 
in great numbers at the Department over which 
he had been chosen to preside. It was an old 
brick building, a good deal out of repair, about a 
stone’s cast from the Presidential mansion. ‘The 
interior was divided into a great many small 
agar bao the doors of which were hung 
little sign 8, announcing, in faded gilt let- 
ters, the ostensible business which was supposed 


ing staircases, and long, narrow, dusky corridors ; 
and not a few of the windows were almost entirely 
covered carefully with dark green blinds, as if 
too much sunshine might be bad for the iender 
eyesight of the patriots who here spent themselves, 
day after day, in the public service. As you enter- 
ed the first lobby, you encountered a great, bloat- 
ed, red-nosed human being, with a countenance 
more of the Milesian than the Grecian cast, who 
was seated in such alarming propinquity to the 
massive stove which heated that part of the build- 
ing, that you could not help wondering by what 
powers of resistance the corpulent mass did man- 
age to maintain its solidity. This was the door- 
keeper, and, true to His calling, he stuck to his 
post, in a state of almost perpetual somnolence, 
from which, however, he aroused himself, with 
most official precision, to meet, every second hour, 
the periodical visitations of grog. Passing farther 
on, you reached a wide staircase, which led to the 
upper suite of ents; and, on arriving at 
the second lobby, you found another Argus of this 
temple of Executive justice, in the well-preserved 
person of a colored gentleman, who was generally 
in assorting the cards which were left at 
the Department during the day—some of which 
he tied up — go jo aden ob casting oth- 
ers unceremoniously a large et ben 
~ table. ony 
_ A strange stillness seemed to prevail through- 
out the hole building, ‘The porters wen on tip- 
toe, and the clerks in and out of the various 
apartments with the air of men in some 
work that called for special care and concealment. 





to be transacted within. There were many creak-~ 





and that, and other strange gestures. Near 
the centre of the lobby stood an antique clock, 
which tolled the seconds with a muffled, tremu- 
lous beat, distinctly heard, however, in the silence, 
and sounding as if it had been the heart of that 
dark, dusty, crumbling edifice, grown very old, 
and now feebly making the last pulsations, ere it 
became still forever ! 

The ante-room was nearly filled with anxious 
expectanis. It was past the usual time at which 
the great official made his appearance, and the 
crowd began to wax impatient. It was rather a 
motley assemblage. ‘There were old gray-headed 
men, who had long since bartered the pleasant 
fruits of honorable industry for the empty prom- 
ises of Executive favor, and, not yet convinced of 
the vanity of their hopes, still hung ou the skirts 
of placemen, in all the cringing servility of their 
class ; and there were young men too lazy to dig 

and not ashamed to beg, who were just entering 
on the novitiate of a career in which. nine cases 
out of teu, every trace of integrity or manhood is 
utterly swept away. All had such an anxious, 
restless, hungry look! Some nervously bit their 
nails ; others, cut the wood-work of the windows : 
others employed themselves in writing their names 
many times on the scraps of paper with which the 
table was strewed, as if by that means they would 
certainly secure due notice of their claims; whilst 
others kept continually dodging their heads in 
and out of the doorway leading into the lobby, 
fancying that the very next instant would cer- 
tainly bring them asummons. Of all places in 
the world, next to the private room of an usurer, 
human nature seems to become most restless and 
fidgety in the waiting-room of a great public ofli- 
cial ! 

In an adjoining apartment were two or three 
groupes of more favored visiters. Amongst these 
were two Senators, with a sickly looking lad, who 
had just escaped from a Southern college and a 
severe attack of the jaundice, but was now about 
to receive the reward of his affectionate parent’s 
last patriotic vote in the cause of the People. Then 
there was a clergyman, who had delivered four- 
teen sermons on “ Christian Politics,” besides of- 
fering up prayers at upwards of thirty Democratic 
Republican Jeffersonian Mass Meetings, during 
the last Presidential campaign, and having been 
obliged to eat three cold dinners per week, in his 
present obscure village location, was prepared to 
serve his country by accepting a chaplaincy. Five 


editor of the “ Tocsin of Universal Liberty,” made 
up another party of the number which here 
awaited the grand almoner of Executive bounty. 

“Well, I do think the Governor is hardly 
treating us fairly,” said one of the last mentioned 
groupe, a tall, sallow, hard-featured man, about 
five-and-forty years of age, with a marked South- 
western accent, pulling out his watch as he spoke, 
and holding it up to the individual next to him; 
“but, as I was saying,” he continued, “it is clear 
that, according to the Constitution, this is a mat- 
ter with which the States have nothing to do; and 
if they had, it would be all the same. Noman has 
a right to meddle with the tenure of my property. 
What’s your opinion, Mr. Doughface?” 

“'Wa-all, now, I have always thought,” replied 
the personage who was thus addressed, a member 
of the House for one of the Northern cities, “I 
have always thought, General, that the domestic 
institutions of the South were surrounded by the 
strongest guarantees in the Constitution itselt'’; 
and I am content to abide by the wise arrange- 
ment of our illustrious forefathers. My own ma- 
ternal ancestor was amongst the little band which 
landed at Plymouth Rock, and indeed I was raised 
not far from that very spot. I, therefore, know 
how to appreciate the liberal spirit of our glorious 
institutions.” 

“Ah! you have the true spirit,” said the other, 
“that’s the real grit—genuine Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy—‘ do as you would be done by’—I go for 
that ; and so, if anybody has any niggers to spare, 
Pll take ’em, one and all!” 

“ Really, | begin to entertain quite a diffierent 
view of Southern institutions, since I came here,” 
remarked another of the party ; “the thing seems 
to work remarkably well.” 

“ And yet these fanatics talk of abolishing sla- 
very in the Deestrict!” said the individual who 
had been addressed as “the General ;” “ why, the 
very object intended was, that you Northern men 
might be able to observe the patriarchal institu- 
tion for yourselves; and I am glad to perceive 
that you already see what a blessed thing it is for 
these niggers. I tell you they love it. As I was 
aboard the steamboat from Boston t/other day, a 
colored man came to black my boots, and was 
mighty civil. Says 1,I think I have seen you some- 
where. Yes, says he, don’t you mind me? No, 
says 1. Wa-all, then, says he, 1 used to wait on 
you, sir, at Timothy Pippin’s tavern; but, you 
see, | have been a great fool; I got my freedom, 
and come on here, where I don’t live the life of a 
dog. Just so it is all over the South—the niggers 
love our institutions —the critters can’t thrive 
away from ’em!” 

“Qh! indeed, I have not the slightest doubt,” 
said the Northern member, looking cautiously 
around, “that the negroes are much better oif 
here than they are with us. But, General, are 
you a good judge of a horse ?” 

“] never owned a bad horse, or an unlikely 
nigger, in my life,” replied the General, taking a 
fresh quid of tobacco. “I lost one of my best 
horses just afore { came on here this session— 
Dick Johnson—he was the greatest critter 1 ever 
saw. I stumped my whole deestrict—seventeen 
hundred miles—with Dick, in a buggy. It killed 
him.” 

“You stumped it with your opponent ?” asked 
one of the others. 

“Yes, sir; it was a tight fit, I tell you, as the 
fellow said when he tried on his kid gloves. He 
calculated on polling a good deal of tail—floating 
cattle, not of much account, any how—and I man- 
aged to catch them in time.” 

“Did you go the whiskey last election?” in- 
quired the Northern gentleman, who had express- 
ed his delight in finding the Southern slaves so 
exceedingly happy. 

“ No, sir,” said the General, closing one oye ; 
“we had a temperance excitement in my deestrict, 
and, in fact, my op-ponent and myself agreed not 
to treat this time. 1 tell you, the cost runs up like 
thunder. But we hada tall drink, all together, 
just before the polls closed. The ghild’s christen- 
ed, says I, and it’s named after me. He sniggered, 
and said he guessed as much himself. I beat him 
in his own county fifty-seven votes.” 

“ What were the issues made, General ?” 

“ Why, Col. Hampton was to be made United 
States marshal; Buckles was to get the collector- 
ship; Doctor Blanchard’s two sons were to get 
into the second dragoons; and the Central Com- 
mittee were to have ail their nominations for post- 
masters fully sustained at the Department. But, 
excuse me, gents; my turn, I see, has just como ; 
and I promised to see the Governor, sartin, afore 
I went up to the house ;” and, so saying, the “Gen. 
eral” strode from the room. 

In a few moments, the Southwestern patriot 
was engaged in close and confidential converse 
with the great statesman, who, it was affirmed, 
then controlled all the Departments with almost 
despotic sway. 

At tho same instant of time, the faded tapestry 
of one of the windows in the solitary house wus 
moved aside hy the passing breeze, and the sun- 
shine, streaming into the chamber, encircled, as 
with a glory, the forms of a father and his child, 
kneeling in earnest prayer. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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(CONTINUED.] 
THE YOUNG WIFE. 

How soon was the sweet dream of Sybil bro- 
ken! How soon the beautiful illusion of Sybil 
dispelled! How soon “the veiled prophet” of 
her idolatry stood forth in all his hideous deform- 
ity! A few months after their marriage, Harold 
Middleton began to absent himself from his young 
wife all day, and sometimes all night. The play- 
ful and loving expostulations of Sybil were kind- 
ly taken at first, and explanations, which she re- 
ceived with confiding affection, were given of his 
absence. But even this disguise was at last thrown 

ff. 


off. 

About.twelve months after her marriage, Sybil 
was sitting reading with her grandmother, in 
their little parlor. Earlier than usual, the old 
lady complained of fatigue and drowsiness, and 
retired to rest. Sybil did not seek her cham- 
ber, but, desiring Broom to bring some re- 
freshments, and sending Katy to her chamber 
for his dressing-gown and slippers, she drew 
her chair to the fire, to await the coming of 
her husband. She could not read, she laid her 
book down, her very face breathed joy. Sybil 
had ascertained that she would become a mother, 
and, with the confiding love of a young wife, she 
wished to make her husband a sharer of her joy. 
Long did Sybil wait, but not impatiently, for her 
face was still beaming with gentle happiness, when 
the sound of a horse’s feet, followed by an impa- 
tient rap at the door, caused her to start joyfully 
up, and go to open it herself, exclaiming, as she 
met her husband— 

“Qh! dear Harold, how glad I am that you 
have come at last! I have been waiting so long 
for you.” 

Repulsing her offered caress, he said, sternly 
and angrily— 

“T have before this intimated my desire that 
you should retire to rest at your usual hour, in- 
stead of sitting up for me, Mrs. Middleton. Do 
not give me occasion to repeat the injunction.” 

A woman of more spirit would have resented 
this; a woman of less sensibility might not have 
felt it. Poor Sybil, from the very manner of her 
education, aa well as from her native temperament, 
was the victim of a morbid sensibility. This was 
the first occasion upon which Middleton had spo- 
ken unkindly to her, and she felt it deeply. Pale 
and trembling, she sank into her seat ; Middleton 
threw himself upon the sofa. The coffee grew 
cold, the oysters became turbid in their liquor, 
the candles burned low, the fire died out, and 
Sybil’s sweet news remained untold. Silent tears 
were stealing down her cheeks. This seemed 
rather to harden the heart of her husband, who 
now said, sternly— 

“This-course of conduct looks very like a wil- 
ful disregard of my wishes, Mrs. Middleton. Per- 
haps they were not explained with sufficient clear- 
ness ?” 

Sybil started as the first angry tones of his 
voice fell upon her ears, then, looking into his 
face with an expression of disiressing inquiry, 
and meeting nothing there but sullen anger, she 
arose from her seat, and, taking her night-lamp, 
was about to leave the room. Seeming to take a 
second thought when she reached the door, she 
turned back, and, setting down her Jamp, ap- 
proached her husband, and, putting her arms 
around his neck and pressing her lips upon his 
brow, she murmured— 

“Do not be angry with me, dear Harold. 1/ 
will not stay up for you another time, if you will 
love me now.” 

This caress was received in sullen silence, and 
not returned. The gentle words of Sybil remain- 
ed unnoticed. Unclasping her arms, after a few 
moments, she withdrew to her chamber, and sought 
her pillow, where, like a child as she was, she 
soon wept herséif to sleep. 

“ A poor, pale, whining creature,” muttered 
Middleton, looking after his wife as she left the 
room. “If I had known that this old place was 
in chancery, I would have seen her in —— be- 
fore I would have married her. Strange! that I 
never happened to hear it until to-night. And 
you, Inez! my bright, my beautiful, my dark- 
browed girl of Italy! Was it for this I cast you 
away? No matter; fetters not riveted with gold 
fall easily from my wrists, bright Inez! And if 
this property should slip from its present pos- 
sessors’”—— 

Middleton fell into a deep reverie, so that it 
heey near morning when he retired to his cham- 

er. 

A few months passed, and the case in chancery 
was decided against the Brothertons, and a suit 
entered to eject them from the premises. From 
this time, the mask of hypocrisy assumed by Mid- 
dleton, and which had occasionally slipped aside, 
was now laid by forever. With what funds he 
could wrest from his gentle wife, or, through her, 
from Mrs. Brotherton, he would frequent L——, 
the county seat, and spend whole days and nights 
in dissipation. Sybil grew pale and melancholy, 
and, having lost all esteem and respect for her 
husband, took no further comfort in her love; 
and, indeed, with her delicate health and timid 
temper, she generally felt rather relieved, when 
after she had ar him all the money she could 
raise, he would take himself off for a week, for 
then she felt secure, at least, from personal vio- 
lence and danger to herself and her unborn babe; 
for, alas! Sybil Middleton, the delicate, the sensi- 
tive, and the refined, had felt the weight of her 
husband’s hand in anger, had trembled for her life 
in his presence. But these scenes of violence 
would generally occur after Middleton had been 
drinking freely. And Sybil had another sorrow ; 

* she perceived, with grief and dismay, that her be- 
loved grandmother was falling into premature do- 
tage. The trials of the old lady’s age had been 
too great for her to bear. The loss of the Broth- 
erton estate, the unworthiness of her son-in-law, 
the misery of her darling granddaughter, and the 
prospective ejectment from the home of her youth, 
afl pressed upon the old lady’s mind, and at length 
broke it down. ° 





THE YOUNG MOTHER, 

“Stay with me to-night, dear Harold ; I am ill, 

and I am frightened. Stay with me to-night,” 
' pleaded Sybil, timidly taking the hand of her hus- 
band as he was about to leave the house. 

“T am nota physician, Mrs. Middleton,’ replied 
he, coldly. 

“Yet you are more to me—the only one who 
can give me comfort and strength in my coming 
trial Iam weak and fearful. I know I am a 
fool, yet bear with me a while, and—stay with me 
to-night.” 

“You have your grandmother with you, Mrs. 
Middleton.” 

“ Alas! my poor grandmother ! she herself needs 
care and attention. She is incapable of giving me 
comfort. Oh! do not leave me!” exclaimed she 
suddenly, catching his hand as he was about to 
go. “Stay with me to-night.” 

“You are importunate, Mrs. Middleton,” said 
he, releasing himself, “and I regret to say that I 
cannot comply with your request. Good even- 
ing.” And he left the room. 

Bey turned = to here sha wiped her tears 
away, as she perceiv er poor grand- 
mother totter into a aye —— 
eeping again, Sybil, my poor child,” said 
the old lady, sinking into a chair, and holding out 
her arms to her a . “Come to my 


bosom, my dear child. hat-is your grief, 

Sybil?” 
“Nothing, my dear dmother, only I am not 

very well,” said Mrs. Middleton, pleased, yet won- 


dering at the temporary revival of the old lady’s 
intellect. 

“No, my poor child ; you are far from well. 1 
see that. You must go to bed; Sybil, and I will 
send for a physician. Katy! tell Broom to sad- 
dle a horse, and ride over to Doctor Hall’s, and 
ask him to come over directly ; that Mrs. Middle- 
ton is ill; and, Katy, do you carry an armful of 
‘wood up into your young lady’s chamber. Lean 


on me, my dear Sybil, and come up stairs.” 
1on her! Poor old trembler! There was 


something inexpressibly touching in her protec- 
tion sk Sybil, while she herself so much needed 


su 

. Middleton gained her and was as- 
sisted to bed. Mrs. Brotherton took her seat in 
a large arm-chair by her side. Sybil repressed 
her com laints, that she might not give pain to 
the er-nearted old lady. The physician lived 
ten miles off, the night was far ad 
had not yet arrived. Sybil lay 
and silent, except when she would 


and he 
quiet 
her 


grandmother to go to rest, and Teave old Katy ay : 


watch. 
ee n darling; no, n , 
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Sybil at last said— 

- grandmother, I would like to go to si 
but I cannot. while I see you there, W 
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teddies of her young lady, in case she should need 
anything. 

Taam Lous gine Sybil Middleton pressed her 
first-born child to her bosom. 

“Thank God for my beautiful boy! Thank 
God for my spared life!” fervently exclaimed the 
exhausted mother, as she received the babe in her 
arms. y 


“ Now, my dear young lady, as you are com- 
fortable, hadn’t 1 better wake madam ?” 

“No, Katy ; let her sleep, and I must rest now. 
How proud Harold will be of his son! How 
happy poor grandmother will feel that my trial is 
safely over!” was the last thought of Sybil, as she 
sank to rest. 

“Qh! my dear young lady! my dear young 
lady !” exclaimed old Katy, bursting into the 
chamber of Mrs. Middleton at early dawn. 
“Why, what is the matter, Katy?” inquired 
Sybil, in affright. 

“Your poor grandmother! your good old grand- 
mother !” 

“Katy! what isthe matter? What of my dear | 
grandmother ?” ° 

“Dead in her bed! dead in her bed !” 

With a smothered shriek, Sybil fell back on 
her pillow. 

Old Broom, who, unable to find the Doctor, had | 





returned late at night, was despatched to Colonel 

Hines’s. The Colonel and his sister quickly obey- | 
ed the summons, and hastened to Brotherton Hall. 
The family physician also arrived early in the 
morning, and a messenger was despatched to Mr. 
Middleton, at L——. In the mean time, Colonel 
Hines and his sister Rachel took the direction of 
affairs ; and truly the kind offices of these good 
Samaritans were needed, for Mrs. Brotherton had 
expired during the night in a fit of apoplexy, and | 
Mrs. Middleton was lying extremely ill and de- } 
lirious. Mr. Middleton returned late in the even- 

ing. On the fourth day from her decease, the| 
funeral of Mrs. Brotherton took place. It was 
attended by all the gentry of the neighborhood. 
The wild delirium of Mrs. Middleton had been 
subdued, but she lay in a stupor, insensible to all 
that was passing around her. Miss Rachel Hine 
kindly volunteered to remain at Brotherton Hall 
to nurse the invalid. ‘ 

At length Sybil was raised from her bed of il- 
ness, and, in a fortnight from the day on which 
she first sat up, she left her room. Miss Rachel 
Hines had returned home. It was evening, and 
Sybil said to herself— 

“T will surprise Harold, and please him, by join- 
ing him at tea.” 

And, wrapping her shawl around her, she de- 
scended to the parlor. Old Broom was just set- 
ting tea upon the tableas she entered. In answer 
to her inquiry, the old man told her that. Mr. 
Middleton was talking with a strange man in the 
entry. Desiring Katy to go up and remain with 
her infant, and telling Broom to be in waiting up- 
on the table, Sybil took her seat. Middleton en- 
tered, and, as he sat down in his place, remark- 





“Tam glad to see you out of your chamber, 
Sybil, for we shall be obliged to get out of the 
house very soon.” 

* As you please, dear Harold. I am ready to 
accompany you, when and where you please.” 

Harold Middleton smiled darkly. 

“But it is not as I please, Mrs. Middleton. 
Let me tell you, it is far more easy to get rid of 
one handsome establishment than to find another.” 

Not comprehending the cause of his ill-humor, 
but seeing from his inflamed face that he had been 
drinking, Sybil answered gently and soothingly— 

“ Dearest Harold, believe me, I am willing todo 
just as you see fit. I had as lieve remain here as 
go elsewhere, if you prefer it.” 

“You are dull, Mrs. Middleton; you do not 
seem to comprehend that a writ of ejectment has 
been served upon us, and that we must go.” 

“Oh! it is sad, indeed, to leave our hom@upon 
compulsion. But, dearest Harold, do not call me 
Mrs. Middleton, and speak so coldly to me. You 
know I have no one to love me now but you.” 

“You are irritable, and not very agreeable, this 
evening, Mrs. Middleton. I think ‘you have left 
your chamber too soon; I advise you to return 
to it. 

Sybil left the room. 

On the morning succeeding this conversation, 
Middleton left home for Baltimore, and was ab- 
sent about a week. At the end of that time he 
returned, and, entering the parlor, where his wife 
sat at work, informed her that he had received a 
letter from his father requiring his immediate 
presence in London to attend a law-suit; and that 
he should go in the next packet, which would sail 
in two weeks. 

“Very well, dear Harold, we must make some 
provision for the two poor old people in the kitch- 
en, and I shall be so glad to go. I like the ar- 
rangement very much. I shall be delighted to 
cross the ocean, and so happy, so very happy, to 
know your father and mother. I shall find pa- 
rents again in them; and they will be so pleased, 
will they not, to see our babe, their grandchild ? 
Oh! yes; I shall be quite ready in a week.” 

“Well! have you done, Sybil ?” 

Sybil raised her large tender eyes to his coun- 
ng with an inquiring glance, and remained 
silent. 

“T never contemplated taking you to England, 
Sybil; at least when I go. I do not indeed know 
how you would be received by my family. It will 
take, I fear, some considerable diplomacy to rec- 
oncile my father to this somewhat inconsiderate 
marriage of mine.” 

The blood rushed to the face of Sybil, and the 
tears to her eyes; to conceal which, she stooped 
and raised her babe from the cradle. 

“But this is my design. 1 will attend prompt- 
ly my father’s summons; meet him.gn London, 
and, after the hurry of business is over; 1 will en- 
deayor to reconcile him to our marriage, then 
send or come for you and the child.” 

Mrs. Middleton was reassured by his words, es- 
pecially as his manner was kinder than usual, and 
he had called her “Sybil” through the conversa- 
tion. She inquired— 

“ And how long will it be, dear Harold, before 
you send ?” 

“Oh! ina few months from this—in the fall 
probably ; and, in the mean time, I will take a 
house for you in Baltimore for the summer.” - 

“It seems a long time until the fall; but then I 
suppose I am weak to feel so,” said Sybil, repress- 
ing asigh. 

The next few days were employed in selling off 
the furniture and plate at Brotherton Hall. A 
few family portraits and some pieces of old-fash- 
ioned furniture were reserved for the use of Mrs. 
Middleton during the summer. 

Two weeks from this time, Sybil found herself 
the occupant of a small cottage on the suburbs of 
Baltimore. Katy was retained in her service, 
upon reduced wages; and old Broom, who had 
“saved a penny,” went to live with some of his re- 
lations. 

It was the morning of Middleton’s departure. 
His trunks were all on board, and the packet was 
to sail with the first tide. 

At early dawn, Middleton and Sybil stood at 
. the cottage gate. 

“And will you indeed send for me in the fall, 
dear Harold?” said Sybil, sadly. 

“Why, certainly, Sybil; why do you doubt me?” 
said Middleton, smilingly. . 

“Ido not doubt you, but I love to hear you 
promise again and again.” 

“Well, I must be gone; farewell, Sybil.” 

“Good bye! good bye!—Oh, come back ; let 
me take a long, long; look into your eyes—a look 
that will last me till we meet”—— 

“Well! will that do, Sybil? There—there—I 
must go. Be cheerful; farewell. I will send for 
you soon.” 

_ And they d; he with a lie on his lips, re- 
joicing in his release; she to her lonely hearth 
profoundly grateful for his seeming kindness, and 
building maay bright hopes upon his faithless 
promises. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 
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NAPOLEON AT THE DEATH OF DUROC. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 





bt who pene through the tent-lights, 
f € a cloud among the stars. 
With the about thee streaming, 

Like the of red Mars; 


Art thou he who lately slumbered 
By the Nile with turbans red, 

While the children of the derert 
Wailed about thee for their dead? 


Yes, thou’rt he whose standards fluttered 
ere the Rhine’s bright billows flow, 
And where brave men left their footprints 
Red in Hohenlinden’s snow! 
nBatkenet bythe aries 
ar! y 8 frown 
At the awful Beresina i 
Victory’s starry wings came down! 
From the plains of Rio Seco, 
To Siberia’s mountain heights, 
with thy name is blended, 
Hero of a thousand fights! 


Yet thou movest through the tent-lighta, 
wins cone 
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For the National Era. 
NOTES ON ILLINOIS—NO, 6. 


BY AN OLD SETTLER. 


Virginia, in 1788, passed an act giving the sanc- 
tion of the State to article 5 of the ordinance re- 
ducing the number of States, and prescribing the 
terms of the admission of these States into the 
Union ; and yet Virginia made no objection to ar- 
ticle 6, or the prohibition of slavery therein. 
Their several Constitutions, in article 5, were.to 
be “in conformity to the principles contained in these 
articles” —one of which, and a fundamental one, 
was, the prohibition of slavery in the Northwest- 
ern Territory. 

Notwithstanding this prohibitory article, the 
French slaves and their descendants have contin- 
ued to be held in bondage—bought and sold as 
property, with the exception that they could not be 
removed from the State, and sold as slaves in other 
States. 

In 1796, four persons of Kaskaskia petitioned 
Con, asking that slavery might be tolerated 
there. This petition never caused a single South- 
ern member to evaporate in wrath and fury in de- 
fence of the “peculiar institution,” Southern 
rights, or the Constitution. Of course, the prayer 
of the petition was refused; but it passed along 
quietly. There isa mighty difference between 
“my bull and your ox.” 

At the formation of the Constitution of the 
State, in 1818, the subject was agitated somewhat, 
dspecially in reference to the hiring of slaves 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, to work at the 
salines in Gallatin county. Article 6 (herewith 


given) of the Constitution of the State, shows the 


views of a very large majority of the 40,300 in- 
habitants of Illinois Territory at that period. 

“Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude shall hereafter be introduced into this State, 
otherwise. than for the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been convicted ; nor 
shall any male person, arrived at the age of 21 
years, nor female person, arrived at the age of 18 
years, be held to serve apy person as a servant, 
under any indenture hereafter made, unless such per- 
son shall enter into such indenture while in a 
state of perfect freedom, and on condition of a bona. 
fide consideration received or to be received for 
their service. Nor shall any indenture of any ne- 
gro or mulatto hereafter made and executed out 
of this State, or if made in this State, where the 
term of service exceeds one year, be of the least 
validity, except those given in cases of appren- 
ticeship. 

“Sec. 2. No person bound to labor in any 
other State shall be hired to labor in this State, 
except within the tract reserved for the salt 
works, near Shawneetown, nor even at that 
place for a longer period than one year at any one 
time; nor shall it be allowed there after the year 
1825. Any violation of this article shall effect 
the emancipation of such person from his obliga- 
tion to service. 

“Sec. 3. Each and every person who has been 
bound to service by contract or indenture, in vir- 
tue of the laws of the Illinois Territory hereto- 
fore existing, and in conformity to the provisions 
of the same, without fraud or collusion, shall be 
held to a specific performance of their contracts 
or indentures; and such negroes and mulattoes 
shall become free, the males at the age of 21 years, 
the females at the age of 1S years. Each and 
every child born of indentured parents shall be en- 
tered with the clerk of the county in which they 
rwide with their owners, within six months after 
the birth of said child.” 

I have marked in italics certain words in sec- 
tim ist, which refer to the “indentured servants,” 
a species of temporary slavery provided for by a 
lav of the Territorial Government, and recognis- 
edin the 3d section, as quoted above. Under the 
Tetritory it was provided, by law of the Territo- 
ry, that slaves could be hired at the salt works 
near Shawneetown, in Gallatin county, without 
gaining their freedom; and the 2d section of the 
foregoing article was intended to perpetuate that 
provsion for the term of six years. Its practical 
worting produced that effect; but as some of its 
printiples were violated by slave-owners, in not 
remcving their hired slaves at the expiration of 
the year, many from that circumstance became 
free, and reside in that and the adjacent counties 
to ths day. The reasons assigned for such an- 
omaly in the Constitution were, that white labor- 
ers cauld not be hired, and unless there were tem- 
porary provisions to hire slaves from Kentucky, 
the mmufacture of salt would cease, and the les- 
sees ofthe work would be ruined. Though the 
provisons cannot be justified on the principle of 
right, «r the ordinance of 1787, which at least all 
immigunts to the Territory tacitly adopted, yet 
its tendency and practical effect were freedom to 
many shves. 

The sensus taken by the State, September Ist, 
1840, etjumerates 161 “French slaves” and 303 
“ indentured servants,” including their children. 
Free cobred population in the State, 3,601—cer- 
tainly not an alarming proportion in a general 
population of half a million, to require stringent 
and oppressive laws to keep this class out, for fear 
of pauptrism ! 5 

To cémplete the history of slavery in this State, 
before I give the decision of our Supreme Court, 
in 1845 which has put an end to French slaves, 
and vinually changed them to free colored people, 
which # reserved to another number, I will re- 
trace a little of the Territorial history of this 
gpuntry on this subject. 

‘A lege proportion of the immigrants to the 
Northyestern Territory came from the States 
south ¢f “ Mason and Dixon’s line” and the Ohio 
river. | 

Th¢ prevailing motive in the case of many, as 
has ben shown already, was to get away from a 
slave >opulation and its influences, and not un- 
frequently to emancipate their slaves. Officers 
of theGovernment were generally from the South, 
oftenslaveholders in fact, or at least in principle ; 
and lence it need surprise no one that efforts 
were made to evade or to obtain modifications of 
the onlinance of the Continental Congress of 1787. 

In:he year 1804, when the whole Territory of 
the Northwest, excepting the State of Ohio, was 
unde the gubernatorial jurisdiction of the late 
distitguished Wu.tiam Henry Harrison, a Con- 
vention was held to deliberate upon Territorial 
intetésts. Governor Harrison was chosen Presi- 
dent One, and it is thought a principal object 
of this Convention, was to obtain some modifica- 
tion of the “ordinance” prohibiting slavery. 

‘To have made this prominent in their published 
reptrt would have defeated its end, for the prorLEe 
would have taken the alarm, and remonstrated 
against it. Ifearlessly assert, upon knowledge of the 
lastery of this country, and the opinions of tts popu- 
latiin at the various stages of its progress, that at no 
period since 1787 would the, introduction of slavery 
haw. met with the approbation of a majority of voters 
within the territory now included in any State north- 
wert of the river Ohio. A very large majority of the 
popular sentiment, at all times, have regarded the 
restrictive ordinance as the corner-stone in the 
temple of our prosperity. Yet individual, and 
especially Territorial officers, have favored its 
introduction. 

The Convention referred to prepared and sent 
a memorial to Congress, Which was committed to 
a committee of the House. Mr. Rodney, who 
was chairman, reported, of which the following is 
copied from the Journals : j 4 

« Mr. Rodney, from the committee to which had 
been referred a letter from William Henry Har- 
rison, President of a General Convention of the 
People of Indiana Territory ; also, a memorial and 
petition from said Convegtion on the 17th of Feb- 
tuary, 1804, reported : : : 

“ That, taking into their consideration the facts 
petition, they are in- 
duced to believe that a qualified suspension, for a 
limited time, of the 6th article of compact between 
the original States and the people and States 
west of the river Ohio, might be productive of 
benefit and advantage to the said Territory.” 

The committee reported the following resolu- 
tion: : 

“ Resolved, That the 6th article of the ordinance 
-of 1787, which prohibited slavery in said Territory, 
be suspended, in a qualified manner, for ten years, 
so as to permit the introduction of slaves born 
within the United States, from any of the indi- 
vidual’ States: Provided, That such individual 
State does not permit the importation of slaves 
from foreign countries: And provided, further, That 
the descendants of all such slaves shall, if males, be 
free at the age 25 years, and, if females, at the age 
of 21 years.” 

Remarxs.—ist. MMlinois then made a part of the 
Indiana Territory. 

2d. This Convention, as it is called, was very 
little more than a caucus of a mere party. It was 
held in February, at a season of the year when 
very few ns could travel to a distance. 

3d. This Convention, with a series of resolu- 
tions passed two years after, by a majority of the 
Territorial Legislature, awakened the people to 
the danger of the introduction of slavery, and 
brought about concert of action, whereby the late 
Governor Jenringe, then a young man, was elect- 
ed Delegate to Congress, over a popular candi- 
date, whose personal and political influence ex- 
tended to every settlement in the Territory, and 
who had all the support that Governor Harrison 
and his influence and friends could give him. 

4th. But here is another fact: A memorial from 


Verily, there is a vast difference between meum 





and tuum! [To BE CONTINVED.] 
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INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, 


Copy of a letter from Hon. John G. Palfrey to Hon. 
wtih if C. Winthrop, dated 
55 CoLeMan’s, WASHINGTON, 
December 5, 1847. 

Dear Sir : It would give me pleasure to aid by 
my vote in placing you in the chair of the House 
of Representatives. But I have no personal hopes 
or fears to dictate my course in the matter, and 
the great consideration for me must be that of the 
policy which the Speaker will impress on the ac- 
tion of the House. , : 

Not to trouble you with suggestions as to sub- 
ordinate points, there are some leading questions 
‘on which it may be presumed that you have a set- 
tled purpose. May 1 respectfully inquire whether, 
if elected Speaker, it is your intention— — 

So to constitute the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and of Ways and Means, as to arrest the 
existing war ; : 

So to constitute the Committee on the Territo- 
ries, as to obstruct the legal establishment of sla- 
very within any Territory ; : 

So to constitute the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as to favor the repeal of the law of Febru- 
ary 12,93, which denies trial by jury to persons 
charged with being slaves ; to give a fair and fa- 
vorable consideration to the question of the repeai 
of those acts of Congress which now sustain sla- 
very in this District, and to further such meas- 
ures as may be in the power of Congress to reme- 
dy the grievances of which Massachusetts com- 
plains at the hands of South Carolina, in respect 
to the ill treatment of her citizens. 


your early convenience, and I should be happy to 
be permitted to communicate it, Or its substance, 
to some gentlemen who entertain similar views 
to mine, on this class of questions. 

I am, dear sir, with great personal esteem, your 
friend and servant, Joun G. Paurrey. 





Mr. Winthrop to Mr, Palfrey. 
Wasninet10n, Coreman’s Horet, 
December 5, 1847. 

Dear Str: Your letter of to-day has this mo- 
ment been handed to me. 

I am greatly obliged by the disposition you ex- 
press “to aid in placing me in the chair of the 
House of Representatives.” But I must be per- 
fectly candid in saying to you, that if I am to oc- 
cupy that chair, I must go into it without pledges 
of any sort. 

I have not sought the place. I have solicited 
no man’s vote. At a meeting of the Whig mem- 
bers of the House last evenin,:, (at which, how- 
ever, I believe, that you were not present,) I was 
formally nominated as the Whig candidate for 
Speaker, and I have accepted the nomination. 

But I have uniformly said to all who have in- 
quired of me, that my policy in organizing the 
House must be sought for in my general conduct 
and character as a public man. 

I have been for seven years a member of Con- 
gress from our common State of Massachusetts. 
My votes are on record. My speeches are in 
print. If they have not been such as to inspire 
confidence in my course, nothing that I could get 
up for the occasion, in the shape of pledges or 
declarations of purpose, ought to do so. 

Still less could I feel it consistent with my own 
honor, after having received and accepted a gen- 
eral nomination, and just on the eve of the elec- 
tion, to frame answers to specific questions, like 
those which you have proposed, to be shown to a 
few gentlemen, as you suggest, and to be withheld 
from the great body of the Whigs. 

_ Deeply, therefore, as I should regret to lose the 
distinction which the Whigs in Congress have of- 
fered to me, and through me to New England, 
for want of the aid of a Massachusetts vote, | 
must yet respectfully decline any more direct re- 
Ply to the interrogatories which your letter con- 

ains. 

I remain, with every sentiment of personal es- 
teem, your friend and servant, 

Rosert C. Winturop. 

Hon. J. G. Palfrey, &c. 


SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 

Woman.— Mulier, quasi mollior,” saith Varro ; 
a derivation upon which Dr. Featley thus com- 
menteth: “Women take their name in Latin 
from tenderness or softness, because they are 
usually of a dofter temper than men, and much 
more subject to passions, especially of fear, grief, 
love, and longing ; their fear is almost perpetual, 
their grief immoderate, their love ardent, and 
their longing most vehement. They are the weak- 
er vessels, not only weaker in body than men, and 
less able to resist violence, but also weaker in 
mind, and less able to hold out in temptations ; 
and, therefore, the Devil first set upon the woman, 
as conceiving it a matter of more facility to sup- 
plant her than the man.” And they are such dis- 
semblers, says the poet: 

——“‘ aa if their mother had been made 
Only of all the falsehood of the man, 
Disposed inte that rib.” 

“Look, indeed, at the very name,” said the 
Doctor, putting on his gravest look of provocation 
to the ladies—“look at the very name— Woman, 
evidently meaning either man’s woe—or abbrevi- 
ated from woe to man, because by Woman was woe 
brought into the world.” 

And when a girl is called a lass, who does not 
perceive how that common word must have arisen ? 
Who does not see that it may be directly traced 
to a mournful interjection, alas ! breathed sorrow- 
fully forth at the thought the girl, the lovely and 
innocent creature upon whom the beholder has 
fixed his meditative eye, would, in time, become a 
woman—a woe to man! 

There are other tongues in which the name is 
not less significant. The two most notoriously 
obstinate things in the world are a mule anda pig. 
Now, there is one language in which pige means a 
young woman; and another in which woman is 
denoted by the word mulier ; which word, what- 
ever grammarians may pretend, is plainly a com- 
parative, applied exclusively and with peculiar 
force to denote the only creature in nature which 
is more mulish than a mule. “ Comment,” says a 
Frenchman, (Bouchet,) pourroit on aymer les Dames, 
puis que elles se nomment ainsi dudam & dommage 
qu elles apportent aux hommes !’—The new volume of 
the Doctor. 








Susstirute For Eruer.—According to an an- 
nouncement in the Caledonian Mercury, Professor 
Simpson, of the University of Edinburgh, has 
succeeded in discovering a therapeutic agent, in 
the place of the inhalation of ether, which we are 
assured is capable of being introduced with great- 
er rapidity and success into the system, through 
the same extensive and powerful channel of pul- 
monary absorption. This more efficacious agent 
is chloroform, or the per chloride of Fosmyle. It 
is alleged that its advantages over ether are so 
varied and palpable, that the latter may be con- 
sidered as already superseded. “It is a dense 
limpid, colorless liquid, readily evaporating, and 
possessing an agreeable, fragrant, fruit-like odor. 
and a saccharine pleasant taste.” Asan inhaled 
and anaesthetic agent, it possesses over sulphuric 
ether the following advantages: 1. A much less 
quantity will produce the same effect. 2. A more 
rapid, complete, and generally more persistent ac- 
tion, with less preliminary excitement and ten- 
dency to exhilaration and talking. 3. The inha- 
lation is far more agreeable and pleasant than that 
ofether. 4. Asa smaller quantity is used, the ap- 
plication is less expensive, which becomes an im- 
portant consideration, if brought into general use. 
5. Its perfume is not unpleasant, but the reverse, 
and more evanescent. 6 and 7. No particular in- 
strument or inhaler is neeessary ; it is quite port- 
able ; and all that is required is, to diffuse a little 
of the liquid upon a hollow-shaped sponge, or even 
the pocket handkerchief, and apply the same over 
the mouth and nostrils, so as to be fully inhaled. 
As we have stated, Professor Simpson has, since 
his discovery, applied it frequently to obstetric 
practice, and with entire success; but it was last 
week applied with eminent success by Professor 
Miller and Dr. Dun surgical operations. 


—_—-—— 


Irish Caps.—The Irish cads are a singular 
generation, apart from every other class of the 
community. The cad, properly so called, is only 
to be found in perfection in the ath towns—Dub- 
lin, Cork, Limerick, &c. Doubtless they are to 
be met with in all towns, nay, es, in the 
country ; but in these latter they merge, more or 
less, into the juvenile mendicancy of the place, 
and cannot be said to form a distinct class. But 
the cad of a large town, ® garrison one, particu- 
larly, is a being of a superior intelligence: ac- 
quainted to minuteness with the history of every- 


body in the place, their birth, pradeerons tog expec- 
tations; above all, no scandal escapes He is 
emphatically “ downy.” Has a curious judgment 


in. car horses; knows their capabilities to a mile; 
and may be safely trusted to bespeak and procure 
this indispensable article. In a word, he is the 
faithful .m the much-trusted guide, the 
procurer-general of the place. There are mys- 
teries about cads.. I have preitgg S rere Pi one 
instance, seen a cad older ve-and-twenty. 
What becomes of the old cads? is a question 
more asked than answered. Generally, they 
move off the scene about the age of puberty. Are 
they worn out, and die of superhuman exertion at 


this period, or do th retire upon a com 2 
Do they Tad sbithe tn the couiey ¥ Bah! 
the thing is impossible. Some curious inquirer 
would have found their retreats ; ‘Cadville’ would 
have been heard of. The problem has not yet 
been solved; but 1 am inclined to think they 
die in the prime of youth. I place the Cork cad 
at the head of the whole. fraternity, for intelli- 
gence, trustworthiness, and long svffering, Now 
and oa 0 eas will eppear in Sikes pisces, DS 
as a body, mse the | in Cork. 

Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life. * 





I should feel much obliged to you for a reply at |} 





Conversion or a Jew to rug CaTHoLic Cuugcu. 
An event which will no doubt create considerable 
surprise among the Jewish body, took place at 
Oscott College, near Birmi on Saturday 
last. We allude to the public renunciation of the 
Jewish religion by Mr. Benj Marcus, and his 
profession of the Roman (Catholic faith. Mr. 
Marcus is a native of Russian Poland, author of 
the new work entitled Mikuz Hayem, printed at 


the University Press, Trinity College, Dublin. He 


is also the author of many other works, and well 


versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, aad Rabbinical erudi- 
tion. He has for some y past been lectur- 
ing against Christianity, and jn a particular man- 


ner against the Protestant version of the Bible. 
A few days ago he received an introduction to the 
Rey. J. B. Morris, late under professor of He- 
brew at Oxford, and a convert jo the Roman Cath- 
olic Church—a gentleman intjmately acquainted 
with Jewish modes of pean. and reasoning. 
Discussions took place betweeg these two gentle- 
men upon the great passvre, at issue between 
them, which eventually terminated in the expres- 
sion, on the part of Mr. Marais, of a thorough 
conviction of what he termed tke truths of Chris- 
tianity, and a desire to be admgted into the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Beforejhowever, this cer- 
emony took place, Mr. Marcus x pressed a desire 
to state his reasons for his change; and accord- 
ingly the household was assembked, young and old, 
to hear his statement of reasons, ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Heneage then performed the deremony of bap- 
tism, after which, the convert male a public pro- 
fession of faith. 











Temperance IN a Kinc.—Our\otal abstinence 
friends are not, perhaps, generaly aware, that 
Charles XII, “the mad King of,Sweden,” as he 
was called by some of his contemporaries, was a 
pledged man, if not a member of aseetotal society. 
The anecdote on which this statenent is founded 
is given in M. de Bury’s “Essa Historique et 
Moral sur VEducation Francais¢” Charles, as 
every body knows, in the commencement of his ca- 
reer, drank to great excess. In ont of his drunken 
bouts he so far overstepped the limits of proprie- 
ty as to treat the Queen, his mother, with great 
disrespect. The next day, on being informed of his 
rudeness, he tock a glass of wine in his hand, and 
repaired to the Queen’s room. “Madam,” said 
he to her, “I have learned that yesterday, in my 
cups, I forgot myself towards you. I come to ask 
your pardon—and, to prevent recurrenceof sucha 
fault, I drink this glass to your health; it shall 
be the last during my life.” He lept his word, 
and from that day never tasted wne. We may 
add, by way of recommendation tothe habit, that 
in his subsequent life no King wasever known to 
have undergone greater hardship and enjoyed 
better health than this cold-water nonarch. 








Oricin QF THE Bearp.—Van Elmont tells us, 
that Adam was created without a )eard, but that 
after he had fallen and sinned, because of the 
sinful propensities which he deived from the 
fruit of the forbidden tree, a bearl was made part 
of his punishment and disgrace, b:inging him thus 
into nearer resemblance with th« beasts towards 
whom he had made his nature aprroximate. The 
same stigma was not inflicted upn Eve, because 
even in the fall she retained muh of her original 
modesty, and therefore deserve no such oppro- 
brious mark. Van Helmont ovserves, also, that 
no good angel ever appears with 1 beard ; and this, 
he says, is a capital sign by whch angels may be 
distinguished.— Te Doctor. 





IGNORANCE IN CriminaLs.—Thie Rev. G. Heal- 
ton, assistant chaplain of Gloicester jail, gives 
the following: specimen of igmorance: “ ‘This 
blessed day, a man and a boy defore me gave to 
the force of this recommendatin suck proof: 

“¢ Ag many as had plagues came to Jesus ; what 
do you mean by plagues ? 

“<¢ Children, answered the hd. 

“¢ Matthew was sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom ; he was sitting to receiv: something; what 
was it ? 

“¢The Sacrament,’ answerd the man.” . 





Cure ror Crossness.—A sensible woman of 
the Doctor’s acquaintance, (th: mother of a young 
famify,) entered so far into his views upon this 
subject, that she taught her clildren, from their 
earliest childhood, to consider ll-humor asa disor- 
der which was to be cured by piysic. Accordingly, 
she had always small doses reidy, and the little 
patients, whenever it was thaght needful, took 
rhubarb for the crossness. No yanishment was re- 
quired. Peevishness or ill-temper and rhubard 
were associated in their minds, always as cause 
and effect.— The Doctor. 





Apvertisinc Pepacocisu.—The Newry Exam- 
ner has a very smurt article poiating out some ad- 
vertising absurdities in the Eaglish papers. For 
instance: A schoolmaster in Edmonton adver- 
tises, “ that the pupils are boarded and educated 
in Greek, Latin, and French, &c., for £20 per an- 
num.” Boarding a boy in Greek is certainly a 
curious undertaking. Again: A schoolmistress, 
advertising in the Z'imes, states, among other par- 
ticulars, that there is “no entrance without a pair 
of sheets and two silver dessert spoons.” 





Tue Vocative or “Cat.”—The Archbishop of 
Dublin, who knows as well as any one how “ desi- 
pere in loco,” teased by some grammarian, chal- 
lenged his tormentor to decline the commonest 
noun, “cat,” for example. Thepedant contempt- 
uously proceeded— ; 

“ Nominative—a cat, or the cat. 
Genitive—of a cat, or, Xc. 
Dative—to or for a cat or &c. 
Accusative—a cat, or, ic. 
Vocative—O cat”? 

“ Wrong,” interrupted the Archbishop ; “ puss 
is the vocative of cat all throughthe United King- 
dom, and wherever else the Teutonic dialects are 
spoken.”—Standard. 





INFLUENCE OF THE Press.—Qn Friday last, a 
fellow named David Gregg was convicted before 
Mr. Sergeant Adams, of having) rudely accosted 
and indecently ill-used avery r table married 
female, named Morris. After theverdict had been 
recorded, Mr. Sergeant Adams tumed to Mr. Hec- 
tor Rose, a magistrate, who sat- beside him, and 
said— , 

“ Now, what’s to be done with him?” 

“Give him fourteen days,” said Mr. Rose. 

“No!” said Mr. Sergeant Adams; “he must 
have more than that, or there will be a shower of 
leaders in the press about it.” 

This was said in a tone which, while it was in- 
tended to have been heard only by Mr. Rose, audi- 
bly reached the reporters, and it igsuch a strik- 
ing proof of the influence of Soto, that we 
cannot refrain from publishing it.) The fellow 
was sent to Bridewell tor amonth.— London Paper. 





An Incentous Mops or Governuayt Lyinc.— 
The Diario (Lisbon) is very truthful,go long as it 
has nothing but brilliant successes 
rate ; but the moment a reverse 0 
as lying as its adversaries, and the 
follows suit. The way they lie is\ingenious. 
They print an account of the disaste? in italics, 
with copious notes of admiration, insi 
leaving it to be inferred, that it is a 
vention of the enemy ; and, if they are 
taxed with concealing the “ untoward event,” they 
tell you, very coolly, that it was printed in the 
Diario !—Correspondent of the Times. 











An Awxwarp Mistaxe.—In cutting the motto 
for the inscription over the door of the new church 
at Mine La Motte, in the southern part of St. 
Louis, the holy father told the workman to cut 
upon it the following words: ‘ My house shall be 
called the house of prayer ;” and, to have it cor- 
rect, he referred him to the verse in the Bible. 
The mason proceeded to work, and cut the whole 
verse as follows: “My house shall be called the 
house of prayer, but you have made it a den of thieves.” 
The house was consecrated before the mistake was 
discovered. Upon ascertaining it, the surplusage 
Was puttied up, and painted over. 


A dashing fellow, who seemed to think he man- 
ifested his superiority by the disdain he exhibit- 
ed of anything like courtesy to the humbler clas- 
ses of society, was driving his gig, one rainy day 
when he came to a toll-bar, and haughtily asked 
what was to pay. “ Eightpence, if you please,” 


said the civil gatekeeper. Instead of handing the 
money to him, our grandee threw a shilling care- 


lessly on the wet and muddy ground, saying, “ Take 
your change out of that.” The keeper stooped for 
the silver, and, putting the copper exactly on the 
same spot, w: coolly into his house. 


Lino’s Retort to Lastache—On the occasion 
of Mademoiselle Lind’s second rehearsal at the 
Opera House, the celebrated Lablache was so de- 
lighted with her singing, that he came up to her, 
and said, enthusiastically— . 
‘ i” ays me yourhand. Every notein your voice 

a h 

“ Give me your hat,” was the reply of the fair 
singer; and then ee Bain up to her mouth, and 
giving one of her in ble roulades, « Here,” 

e, “is a hatful of pearls for you. 


Laconic Corresronpence.— Talleyrand/ once 
addressed a letter of condolence to a lady who 
had lost her hushand, in these words — “Oh! 
Madam!” In less than a year the lady had mar- 
ried again, and then his letter of congratulation 
was, “Ah! Madam!” 


German Tavcut anv Sroxen—The Times of 
last week has an advertisement for a lost dog, 


which “readily answers when spoken to in Ger- 
man” We have heard of dog , but this is 
the first instance of dog German. 


OF ICE FOR PATENTS.—P. H. Warson, Attorney and 
Solicitor ot Patents, Washington, D. C., would intorm 
Inventors and others, that he receives models, prepares Bpe- 
cifivations and drawings of new inventions, and solicits letters 
patent for the same, both in this country and in Europe; he 
also makes researches, furnishes information, and transact s 
all other business relating to his profession; for which, his 
charges are moderate. 

Persons sending a medel, or asketch made with a pen or 
pencil, vf any new invention, with a short description of the 
sume in w letter, addressed to him, can be informed whether 
it be putentable, and how a patent may be obtained witbout 
the expense and incouvenience of a journey to Washington. 
Those who wish to send models can do so with entire safety, 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of the kx- 
presses which run between this city and almost every part 
of the country. 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 

All inodels and confidential communications kept witli the 
most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

_ ‘Lose who may visit this city, to make personal examina 
tions uf the models of patented inventions, records, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying fur letters patent for their own inven- 
‘Jons, would tind it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
aw) business, and materially aid them in sccuring their 
rights. 

Persous are frequently subjected to lung and tedious delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse- 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly « 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
troubie and cost, the patent often fails to protect the inyen- 
tion, from the sume causes which produced the delay. Ali 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of 
competent and faithful agent residing at the seat of Guvern- 
ment, where he has daily access to the models and specifica- 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of information 
that do not exist elsewhere, which enables him to draw uj 
specificativns that will amply secure the just claims of the 
inventor, and at the same time avoid an interference with oiu 
inventions. By this means the rejection of an application ix 
prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons tor whom he has transacteu 
business. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Uniteu States Patent Office, Washington, D. U- 
N. B. Letters must be post paid. Dec. 30.—4t 
lV Ks. KR. M. OGDEN will reopen the school recently in 

charge of Miss A. M. Billing, on Monday, 3d January, 
at Mrs. Billing’s residence, on Ninth street. ‘The English 
branches generally will be taught. Dee. 30.—35 


ENTKAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Pubi.- 

cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The Bubscri- 
ber, as Ageut of the Executive Committee of the America: 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friend: 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the put- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has bee: 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brough. 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactor; 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that th« 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sis 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed beat to comprise in this advertisement + 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepare. 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. [t may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publication 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Key. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri 
ean Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and ‘Blanchard ; Home 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, o1 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city withow 
supplying himselt with aquantity wour Publications. Order: 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be Bis tly attendec 
. by ; WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 


i EMOIK OF KEV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with au 

Introduction, by Johu Quincy Adams—the cheapesi 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds 01 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at thc 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 4Uv 
pages ot reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, aua 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, 01 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 centr 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand, ‘Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressed t 

WILLIAM HARKNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


OMESTIC SEMINARY, Clinton, N. Y.—The subscri- 
ber will open, on the 16th day of September, the above 
institution, in the buildings formerly occupied by him as « 
seminary tor young ladies. Special attention will be given 
to the health, habits, and manners of the pupils, as well as 
to their intellectual and moral improvement. Able teacher: 
will be employed, and a high character maintained in all thoxe 
respects which render an institution attractive tu young la- 
dies seeking a superior education, and to parents who are sv- 
licitous for the highest welfare of their children. Circulars 
furnished on application. H. H. KELLOGG, 
Sept. 3U.—3w Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. 
REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cui 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every know: 
size and shape of Feather eds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has wom for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wovl, Cotton, anc 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortinen: 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mu- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches, 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER, 
QO THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. STanrorD, southeas: 
corner of Suratoga and Green streets, Baltimore, keep: 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality; at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warran' 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2.25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 t 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetfersun’s and Ties, $1.12 1 2. 
Thin Soles —Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made fo 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Aiiorney and Counselio 

at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between Ameriwan Hotel and Neil House. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


y Proprietors of the Gay street Chuir Ware Room: 

would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, ano 
a variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. ‘They would also inform shipping merchants, thai 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; al) 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


“ATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS.—The 
next term at this Institution wiil commence on Tues- 
day, LVecember 7th, to continue fifteen weeks. 

‘Tuition in English, thirty-three cents per week ; and in 
the languages, five cents per week additional for each lan- 
guage. Students can be accommodated in the family of the 
Preceptor for two dollars per week. This charge includes 
beard, washing, &c. 

The undersigned will furnish satisfacto: y references, if ap- 


plied to by letter. 
Dec. 2.—4t O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 


HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 

found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or geutlemen. April 29. 


EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, norts. 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Ruiiroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


<\TANLEY MATTHEWS, Aitorney and Counsellor a: 
Law, Cincinnati. Ofiice on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


D*: JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitione: 
of et npg omen may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 1¢ 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 
PENCEK & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors «i 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Oftice, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W..NORTH. 


= PUBLISHED, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, “Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, op 
God’s Heal Method with Great Social Wrongs, in which the 
Bible is vindicated from grossly erroneous interpretations. 
By Amos A. Phelps.” ~ 
The numerous friends of the respected author will be glad 
to know that this important work, in the revision of which 
he spent the last days of his life, is now published in a large 
12mo f.rm, on fine paper, and with handsome type, making a 
volume of 168 pages. With a view to its extensive circnla~ 
tion, the work has been stereotyped, and is offered for sale at 
the low price of 37 1-2 cents bound in cloth, or 25 cents in 
pamphlet form, which can be sent by mail atacharge oi 
7 1-2 centa for postage. 
re — er tnt ahvey Dane itery, 22 Spruce street, 
‘or sale at the Anti-Slavery De or. ru 
WILLIAM HAKNED, 


New York, by w ) 
Dee. 23. Publishing Agent. 


OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
UNIJN.—This valuably monthly, published at New 
York, under the editorial care of the hey. John Marsh, Cor- 
responding Secretary and Supervisor of the Executive Com- 
mittee, will commence its twelfth volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary. It invites the subscripticn of gentlemen of reading 
and refiection in all parts of the country ; promising able edi- 
torial articles, suited. to fhe times; the best selections, sta- 
tistics, facts, tem ce correspondence and intelligence 
from all parts of the world, in a style and dress equal to the 
best publications of the day. s 
Terms—one dollar, single copy; five dollara for ten copies, 
sent to one direction. Money sent in the mail at the risk 01 
the publisher. Direct, “ Journal of Temperance Union, New 
York.” Dec. 23.—3t 


V M. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23 


A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in . 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct feng 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair L. , 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can = 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to “ 
— Blunt & Sims’s eam py met =! or 
together with a large men OF 
f Rifles made tovorder at the shortest notice, anc 
sold low for cash. . 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 
NEW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 2 Spruc 
street, New York. 
Li ‘amin Lundy—3\6 pages, 12mo; bounddin mus: 
lin; oh Som of arner, and a beautiful colored may 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice oi 
the Kevolution in Ha Price 75 cents. 


Facts phlet of 142 compila- 
tion oe oe writings of Hon. William Jay, ion. J.R. Gia 


dings, J. G. Palfrey, = cee on bey relations of sal b bere 
ed Goyernmen' very, émbracing a history 
the Mexican War, its origin and ts. By Loring Moody, 
of Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. . 

The Young Man—or for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. 


: 214 pages, 12mo 
bound in muslin. 62 1-2 cents. 
aac Sage. inna eens, er 
cents. > 
Picture of Slavery-for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several 


New Tracts, at eighty cents hundred, 
we 1. Slavery and the ve Trade at the Nation’s Cap 


No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
Re. & Catechiam of the Mexican War. sbios 
Torso were ee Wit Llaae HAR, 
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22 Spruce street, Agent, 





VOL. IL. 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS ANp 
_ SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
New Series of raf Lan Books, by Joshua Leav 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons 
el P; JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhill, Bookseller's | 
ston, have in course of publication one of the mu t 
uable and elegant series of Readers for Common Set ma 
which have ever been offered to the educators of youth. "Thee 
Will be comprised in four Books, as follows : eas 
Tie Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons Sor L 
Leurners, contsining 72 pages 18mo, elegantly Giaslenaet 
With numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new ty “ne 
superior puper, and bound in full cloth, with giit ach _ 
img © serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for 4 bila. 
a. ovens Bovk, or Leavitl’s Lusy Lessons, is x work 
hy = been 50 universally approved by the best teacher 
lew ngland for tweuty years past, that no further yo “ 
ommendation is needed. “Lhis is substantially the ge a 
week, mate a new Introduction. 1 its external appear a 
rai te it is very unlike its predecess.rs. The present adi 
100 18 printed from hew type, on superior paper and is a 
gantly and substantially bound in embossea morocco vith 
~~ siden aud gilt title, and is # volume of 180 pages tom, . 
“ he Third Header is of the same general character as th 
asy Lessons, but more advanced, intended for older set rt 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and-spirit ot the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great Gare has rn : 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are cale wee 
w interest the youthful mind, believing that it ig mont toi 
possible to teach a chiid to read well from a heuy y, dull, 
prosy, uninteresting text book. ‘Chis wlume is 4 iz 
+AU pages, printed and bound in the best manner, = 
The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher class 
common schools, and contains pieges of a stil! higher ch; ha 
ter than those in the preceding books. The author } ao 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of ext noe 
frum eluborute essays, speeches, dissertations, &c.~ 4) vee 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholur in the scho 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as Le be 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, ; 





Ut, au. 
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co | 


dull, 


and hag 
wl room 
lieves are 
‘ ( e F aud make good 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of ster 


f , , ling character 
and of great literary merit, deewing them altoget her abuve 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our common 
schools. ‘I'his volume will be ready about the let September 


The attention of teachers and schovul committees is partic. 
ularly called to the elegaat und substantiul style of this #e. 
ries of Readers, to the paper, printing, und binding, and also 
to the very low price at which the publishers have determin. 
ed to sell them. We hope tor large sales, and shall be satis 
fied with small profits. JOHN P. JEWET'T & CO 

Sept. 23—3mir Boston, Mass 
THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 

IN BCSTON, 


Fo years, the first and only house which has adhered to 
that popular system of 


Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 
Is that widely known and universally celebrated Cithiy Fy 
Emporium, 
OAK HALL—Gxro. W. Simmons, Propriv/o;. 
‘Phe excellence of the plan which he originally desipneg 
and which has been by him #0 successfully prosecuted, is yes 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent approyeq 
by the ‘'rade—at least so far as the imitations lately intro. 
duced give evidence of their approbation of the only true and 
perfect system, which insures to buyers every dercrijt 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST SCALE OF PRICES! 
The elegant display of goods at Simmons’s Oak Hull, ew. 
bracing the latest importations trom London and Paris, ure 
manufactured under his own personal superintendence su4 
direction, and affords to gentlemen who would save upon old 
prices, full thirty to torty per cent. in the purchase ot a good 
suit of clothes, well cut and well made, a complete upportu- 
nity of selecting from the largest stock every variety ot cle- 
gant Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United Stites, and 
which may be had by citizens and strangers; in additivn to 
& superb assortment of 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

At lower rates than can be purchased at any other es- 
tablishment on the face of the globe, and at prices 
less than ever before offered, even at Simmions's, 

P. S. Wholesule traders, look to thie. Thousands uf dozens 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 

Oy Entrance at Ne. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32, 34, 4, and 38, 
Aun street, near the head of Merchant’s Row, bustun. 

Nov. 4.—3m 

HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FORK 1848, compiled by the 
Rey. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronviical tables, &c., a great vari- 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directiy upon 
the subject of slavery,not to be found ia any other publica- 
tion, and prepared with special reterence to the present posi- 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
pectation of a large demand, the work bas been handsomely 
siereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ex- 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 25U copies, or upwards, at $40 per 
thousand ; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 5U copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyance by which théy are to be forwarded. 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipation are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American ‘and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York, by 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Acent. 

icy Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct. 14 

ee et Garden and Nursery of Pursons 

§ Co., Flushing, neur New York.—This establishment 
now covers an area of more than seveuty acres, and the pro- 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Duriag the past year, 

their collection has been enriched by many novelties trom 

Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 

teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 

furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—8t 


MPROVED LARD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, tor Lamps ; No. 
2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The tollowing letter speaks of its quality: 

“1 have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which I pur- 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I can speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. I have used it on wood of different grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood nmierino, in the 
= of manufacturmg cloth, and find it a Letter article of 

0.2 than I have at any time heretofore used. 1 have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


June24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutuw street, 
© opposite the Eultaw House, Baltimore.—Drawiugs of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Uftice, 
&e. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
Drawing School.—lnstruction given in the art of Draw- 
ing. April 22. 
| ye yw JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyette st.; 
Jirst door eusi of Howard streei, Baitimore, respectfully 
informs his friencs and the public that he has on hand a se- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeresa, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order ina superior manuer, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding theirown cloth. All 
work done at this establisument warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. April 22—ly 





in, of 














J OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counselior at Law. Ut- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third aud Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Keter to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Nefl & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinuati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esg., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
ae hy Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins , Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 








Pag enn PHILLIPS, Belihanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


INDOW SHADES.—Ggorce Fayaux has removed 
bis Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transpurent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to avy 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have @ 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, trom $1 to $2 
per pair. April 22. 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & ‘THORNTON, 
Tobacco und Cigur Warelouse. ‘Tobacco in large und 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 126, and 250. 
April 29.—tf i nn) Rag 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attendedto. = : 
Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 
pLuMBE NATIONAL DAGUEKKEAN GALLEKY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
Instructions given in the art. 
A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
lowest cash prices. 
a York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechani Hall; ¢ nnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Parig, 127 Vieille Kue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 7. 


TYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATEKIALS.—The subscri- 
ii ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive = 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by oe 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finis i 
and he will furnish ail kinds of Printers’ Materials of the bes 
quality, at the usual prices. 
Mr. J. 

















‘A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed ee the manufacturing de- 
partment foe tee received i ent on the usual terms. 

fey og es uence BOBEKT TAY LOR ° 
TAENTISTRY.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den- 
A eth Charles street opposite St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best man- 
ner, aud at very reasonablo prices. Having facilities not pos 
sessed by any other pergen in his profession, he is enabled “ 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usua 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, © 
derability, cannotbe surpassed. Decayed Teeth stopped y 
filling, and every plug warranted permanent. The Lethecn 
administered jf Surgical operations, when desired. Extrac- 
ing Teeth user its influence, 50 cents; or without this, ~ 
cents. 
N. B.Persons who have lost all their upper yg 
have g/set of from six to eight made by Dr. L. so bd a 
worp on the bare gum, without clasps or apripgs, = y 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. ies 


> Drugeist, keers 
J B. WHEATON, Wholesale and Retail Druggis t —_ - 
constantly on hand a well-selected assortment ga 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, dye stus, Ney 
glass and putty, large glass for pictures, artists’ prepen 
colors, artists’ Gaihee, pencils, crayons, water clon, 
Also, a few choice Groceries. f 8 
Corner of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio 
Nov. 18.—6t se siathesiebe arsine 
yeboldi ; d in the 
: SED —“Slavebolding Examince 
TAcnt of ‘the Holy Bible WS Wiltiam Henry retail, at 
, i r a . * . 
oh ow Neen anesem and foreign ae ~ 
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| Mov. Ah_____ =e 
> SRINE’S Earthenware . 
Mi Pine = Tesingion streets, Baltimore. eben ‘“~ 
jivered in any part of the city, free of cartage. pri : 
nolsterer, No- 


. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Upi 7 
J SN cuir atreet, near Holiheey street, i8 —, - ~ 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Up olstering, re od 
est notice. Superior pone a made Ma Jrewd3 - 
and Hair Matizessee, ous) 1 29. 
plied = —— reasonable terms. Apri 


i les, No- 
ROTON EL—On strict Temperance principles, 
142 and {it Broedway, New Yeni iy p MOOBE. 
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